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PART L. 


Ir may have been remarked by many 
besides myself what a deal of writing 
there has been of late about the Scottish 
character—its merits and defects ; its 
peculiarities, more especially, in contrast 
with the English. Neither the writers 
in the leading journal nor the Saturday 
Reviewers seem able to keep their hands 
off the topic. Besides the running fire 
of references to it in the midst of other 
things, there is every now and then, in 
these quarters, an express dissertation 
on Scotticism and the Scotch. Whether 
the Scotch have humour, and, if so, of 
what kind it is, and wherein it differs 
from English wit; whether there is a 
type of intellect that can be called 
distinctively Scottish, and, if so, how it 
has arisen and what has been the worth 
of its manifestations; whether, in our 
national literature, the Scotch have 
always been but hodmen and second- 
rates, interspersed in a succession of 
grander Englishmen, or whether, grant- 
ing that the English stream, prior to its 
junction with the Scottish, was much 
the more full and broad, one might not 
yet fairly maintain that the mountain- 
stream did deliver into its sister, at the 
time of their junction, some small cha- 
racteristic accumulation of moment, and 
that, since that time, an unexpectedly 
large proportion of the blended waters 
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has consisted in the swollen flood from 
the hills; how much of the good and 
how much of the bad in the Scottish 
mind has been caused by the Scottish 
theology ; whether almost every really 
eminent Scotchman for a century past 
has not been a recreant from the Kirk ; 
whether there is or can be such a thing 
as free thought, except profoundly under 
the rose, within six miles of Dr. Cand- 
lish ; and whether in all the earth 
there is such another city as Glasgow 
for the theological use of sulphur com- 
bined with the physiological use of. 
aleohol—on these and other forms of 
the same question not a day passes with- 
out something new or old being said in 
print. The odd thing is that, with so 
many stirring matters to think of, people 
should be hammering away so busily at 
this somewhat abstract topic of the in- 
tellectual differences between the Scotch 
and the English. Partly it may be be- 
cause there have been so many racy 
books of Scottish biography and Scottish 
history of late to furnish texts for the 
discussion ; partly it may be because 
the Scotch themselves raised a contro- 
versy recently about the Scottish Lion 
and the rights of the Thistle, which has 
naturally provoked a reaction ; but then, 
as these causes are themselves effectr, 
the explanation of the phenomenon is 
still to seek. It cannot be for nothing 
that'so much speculative effort has re- 
cently been expended in this direction. 
Something must be in the air on the 
subject which will one day precipi- 
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tate itself. What that is only Zadkiel 
knows; but little wonder that some 
over-patriotic Scots should meantime see 
a latent compliment to their country in 
this excess of literary attention to it, 
even though the form is often that of 
sarcasm and banter. 

All recent dissertations about Scotland 
and Scotticism, however, have been but 
trifles compared with that which Mr. 
Buckle has just sent forth. Here the 
speculation is systematized, expanded, 
and brought to a head. Mr. Buckle, 
indeed, has not been provoked into the 
inquiry by any of the little irritations— 
caused, let us say, by passing exhibi- 
tions of Scottish self-conceit—that have 
provoked others into it. He walks into 
the Scotch as a philosopher out on a 
tour of grave and extensive research. 
He takes up the subject because it lies 
before him as part of the plan of a most 
comprehensive work. Having, in his 
first volume, laid down certain general 
principles towards an intended History 
of Civilization in England, and taken a 
partial survey of French History by 
way of introduction, he now, in this 
volume, presents us, still by way of 
introduction, with surveys of Spanish 
History and Scottish History, intimat- 
ing that these are to be followed by 
similar surveys of German History and 
the History of the United States of 
America, and that then the Introduction 
will be complete, and he will be free to 
enter on his main subject with all the 
side-lights collected in his’ previous ex- 
patiations over so many various regions. 
Fortunately, the interest of the volumes 
already published does not depend much 
on the possibility that the vast plan of 
which they form a part will ever be ac- 
complished. This was true of the first 
volume ; but it is even more true of the 
second—which, if it does not propound 
so many straggling assertions of a gene- 
ral kind challenging philosophic debate, 
is certainly more compact as a literary 
performance. Here we have Spain and 
Scotland bound together, the one in 
about a hundred and fifty pages, and 
the other in about four hundred and 
fifty, and held up to the gaze of all men 





for comparison and contrast. What 
they will say in Spain about the 
Spanish part of the volume, it may 
not be easy to surmise; but in 
Scotland, about the Scottish part of 
it, there will be some gnashing of 
teeth. It is long since any hand has 
taken such a grip of the thistle; it 
is long since the fierce little land has 
received such a rouser. Not, by any 
means, that it is all onslaught. On the 
contrary, here the Scottish zealots for 
nationality may have, if they like, a 
most effective counterblast by an 
Englishman to recent English assertions 
that Scottish nationality is now all 
moonshine, and that the relations of 
Scotland to England are now only those 
of a province—of a bigger Lancashire, 
or Yorkshire. The entire drift of Mr. 
Buckle’s dissertation is that the Scotch 
retain, as the result of the conditions 
in which they are and through which 
they have passed, a most marked indi- 
viduality—that the Scottish mind or 
mode of thought is, in some respects, 
the direct antithesis of the English, 
and has, for that very reason, been able 
to perform, for the now united nation, 
certain remarkable and even splendid 
services, in contemplating which all 
generous and candid Englishmen are 
bound to cry “ Bravo,” and may do 
well to cry “Encore.” If any of the 
Scotch want such backing, here they 
may have it; and, the next time any 


| English blockhead maintains that the 


rose is now the one botanical symbol 
for Great Britain, and that the thistle 
is extinct, they may heave Mr. Buckle’s 
book at that block’s head. But, farther, 
even what of the book does consist of 
onslaught will not be universally ill-re- 
ceived in Scotland. Whether Mr. Buckle 
knows the fact or not, there is no part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions in which his 
delineationsof what he considers Scottish 
characteristics will have been received 
with so much glee by a considerable 
part of the population. There is not on 
the earth a people so addicted to laugh- 
ing at themselves as the Scotch ; and, 
though a good many of them get very 
angry when a stranger raises the laugh, 
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there are others who do not do so, 
but will take the materials for their 
self-satire from any quarter. In an old 
Scottish song, referring to one of the 
enterprises of the Scotch for the com- 
pulsory enlightenment of their English 
neighbours on a point in dispute, the 
Blue Bonnets are represented as march- 
ing south with these words for their 
marching chorus— 


“That the haill warld may see 
That there’s nane in the richt but we 
O’ the auld Scottish nation.” 


It cannot be denied that even now, in 
anything they do, the Scotch are apt to 
be found singing the same song of their 
unique infallibility among the nations ; 
but, just as the song-writer saw the 
humour of the thing in his day, so his 
successors do in this, and there is many 
a Scot who will raise his voice in the 
chorus, and feel his nerves thrill as he 
does so with a kind of belief in its 
truth, and who, the next moment, will 
be ready to die with laughter at the 
thought that he and others should have 
been making such fools of themselves. 
To all~such Mr. Buckle’s book will 
afford as much amusement as offence ; 
besides which, as Mr. Buckle ought to 
know, there is, throughout Scotland, 
a large number of educated persons, 
including even some clergymen, to 
whom his book, or, at all events, parts 
of it, will come only as a reinforcement 
in aid of views which they have long 
been entertaining and urging. As soon 
as the book appeared, indeed, some of 
the leading Scottish newspapers hastened, 
with all the delight people usually feel 
in being able to say, “‘ We told you so,” 
to circulate among their readers the 
most blistering extracts from it. 

But whether the Scotch like Mr. 
Buckle’s estimate of them and of their 
history is a comparatively insignificant 
matter. The real question is whether 


and how far the estimate is true. Has 
this able and popular writer put forth, 
with respect to the Scottish nation, an 
account which Englishmen and others 
may safely accept as accurate; or has 
he, with all his pains, produced only a 
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wretched caricature, and so done injury, 
both to the people he misrepresents! 
and to those who may receive the mis-| 
representation and proceed upon it ; or 
has he, as able and popular writers will 
sometimes do, put forth, on a complex 
subject, a quantity of mingled truth 
and error, of real information and of 
ludicrous ignorance, of useful invective 
against what deserves invective, and 
of speech about certain men and tlfings 
of the past which must be characterized 
as flippant and impertinent even from 
him, and which cannot become common 
without impairing the tone of the 
general mind, robbing it of all sympathy 
with the highest in human history, 
and shrivelling it to an ignoble and dis- 
gusting sharpness? At a time when 
book follows book, and each wave of 
impressions gives place rapidly to the 
next, it is not every dissertation 
respecting which it would be worth 
while to ask such questions; but Mr. 
Buckle is a writer of no ordinary mark 
and reputation, and his subject in the 
part of the present volume to which we 
have been referring is one the contem- 
porary bearings of which are neither 
few nor unimportant. 

At the outset of his dissertation, Mr. 
Buckle, with a praiseworthy desire that 
his readers shall from the very first un- 
derstand what he is to be about, lays 
down that general thesis or proposition 
respecting the Scotch which his dis- 
sertation is to prove and illustrate. The 
thesis is expressed most distinctly and 
formally in the Analytical Table of Con- 
tents prefixed to the volume, as follows :— 
“ The Scotch unite liberality in politics 
“with illiberality in religion. This is the 
“ largest and most important fact in their 
“ history ; and the rest of the volume will 
“be occupied in investigating its causes.” 

Now, on this thesis, before proceeding 
farther, one may remark that it is by no 
means so clear as it looks. “ Liberality 
in politics” and “Illiberality in religion” 
are both phrases to which different 
meanings may be and are attached ; 
and it might depend on knowing 
which ‘meanings Mr. Buckle had in 
view whether a reader already tolerably 
n2 
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acquainted with the Scotch and their 
history might not at once agree with 
him before reading a word more of 
his treatise. Thus to say that “ liberality 
in politics” has been a characteristic of 
the Scotch may mean several things. 
It may mean that the Scotch as a nation 
have been always characterized by a 
readiness to produce and admit the ntost 
advanced ideas in matters of civil or- 
ganization and government and to square 
their public polity in accordance with 
them—that their institutions have al- 
ways been of the kind popularly called 
liberal, as having involved, relatively to 
other countries at the same time, both 
the greatest amount of equal justice and 
freedom to all ranks and classes, and the 
greatest power of action in the body of 
the citizens to make political changes. 
In this sense I do not know that any 
Scotchman would claim superiority for 
his country, or would think of putting it 
on a par with England—any Scotchman, 
at least, who knows anything of Scottish 
History in comparison with English ; 
who recollects what the old Scottish 
constitution was, ata time when the 
English constitution had shaped itself 
fundamentally as it now is ; or who has 
ever realized to himself that extra- 
ordinary Dundas despotism, or govern- 
ment by one absolute minister acting 
through a handful of place-holders, 
under which Scotland lay bound hand 
and foot beside a comparatively free 
England within the memory of persons 
now living, under which the most 
moderate Whiggism was a crime 
watched by the police, and under which 
(so rich may be the conditions of in- 
dividual nurture even in a despotism) 
Scotland yet contrived to be cheery 
enough and to breed an unusual number 
of her best and bravest men. It can 
hardly be, therefore, in this sense that 
Mr. Buckle means that the Scotch have 
been “liberal in politics.” They may 
be “liberal” in this sense now; they 
may always have had “liberal” thinkers 
in this sense among them ; but “ libe- 
rality in politics” in this sense is not 
the exact epithet of praise that one would 
apply to them from a survey of their 


history in contrast with that of England. 
What Mr. Buckle means by saying that 
the Scotch have been liberal in politics 
seems rather to be that they have always 
been characterized by a collective spirit 
of resistance to tyranny, by an insurrec- 
tionary spirit, or, which is the same thing 
in his language, by a spirit of beautiful 
disloyalty to any secular authority placed 
over them. That this is chiefly his mean- 
ing appears from various passages, but 
especially from one in which he notes 
absence of loyalty as a virtue—for such 
it is in his philosophy—in which the 
Scotch have Se eaeellea the English. 
Compared with the Scotch, he says, the 
English must be pronounced “a meek 
and submissive people.” Now, besides 
that this is a somewhat strained and un- 
natural meaning of the phrase “libe- 
rality in politics”—besides that the 
phrase “impatience in politics,” or the 
like, would better express the virtue 
here ascribed to the Scotch—it would 
only be within certain limitations, much 
more precise than Mr. Buckle attempts, 
that any one knowing the Scotch and 
their history could hear this virtue as- 
cribed to them without astonishment. 
What a patient people the Scotch 
are in politics, how deferential they are 
to anything calling itself authority, or 
even to mere use and wont, might be 
proved not only by such historical in- 
stances as have been cited, but by present 
facts. The Scotch at this day put up 
with exercises of civil authority which 
would rouse the most stolid English 
neighbourhood ; whereas in England a 
sturdy yeoman will almost always be 
found to stand up for a public right of 
way against duke or earl and to spend 
his last shilling in contesting it, such a 
case is rare in Scotland ; on the Scottish 
bench language is used towards indi- 
viduals and respecting the press which 
no English judge would dare to use; 
you could positively, I believe, stop a 
Scotch ballad-singer or bill-sticker in 
the street by simply going up to him 
and saying that a gentleman—you would 
not require to be more particular—had 
forbidden ballad-singing or bill-sticking 
till that day fortnight. “ Superstitious 
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attachment to their princes,” which Mr. 
Buckle thinks is the last charge that 
could be brought against the Scotch, is, 
according to the usual reading of their 
history, one of the first qualities that 
would be set down in an inventory of 
their characteristics. How they clung 
to Charles I. as their “sweet prince” 
months and months after it was evident 
that the sweet prince was swindling 
them and boring English aldermen to 
death for money in order to invade and 
slay them ; what asses they made of 
themselves with Charles Il.; in what 
wild paroxysms they rose for the exiled 
Stuarts, and, when these failed, what 
strains of passion, still most musical in 
our literature, they sent after them in 
lament ! 


“A wee bird cam to our ha’ door; 
It warbled sweet and clearly, 
And aye the owercome o’ its sang 
Was Wae’s me for Prince Charlie ! 
Oh, when I heard the bonny bonny bird, 
The tears cam drapping rarely ; 
I took my bonnet off my head, 
For wee! I lo’ed Prince Charlie.” 


True, despite all this, they fought their 
kings ; their history has been one series 
of insurrections and explosions against 
tyranny ; they have been in a flame for 
freedom when England lay fat in le- 
thargy ; again and again they have 
thrown their lives and the poor all they 
had into a desperate cause of popular 
excitement. On examination, however, 
it will be found that these collective 
risings of the Scotch against tyranny 
have mainly been when the tyranny 
was of certain kinds—either foreign 
tyranny, or tyranny ecclesiastical. When 
the Scotch have roused themselves 
against power, it has been either to 
assert their national independence or to 
resist interference with their religion ; 
and the occasion on which they roused 
themselves most famously was when 
both these motives came into action at 
once, and an English Archbishop tried 
to ram a Liturgy and Book of Canons 
down their throats and to rule Scotland 
ecclesiastically from Lambeth. But it 
is not, surely, the first of these suscepti- 
bilities of the Scotch—their intense 


love of national independence—that 
Mr. Buckle has in view when he calls 
them liberal in politics. It may be a 
noble susceptibility; but the name by 
which it usually goes is patriotism, and 
it may or may not be conjoined with a 
zeal for liberal institutions within the 
country it guards from foreign servitude. 
In the other susceptibility so con- 
spicuous in the Scotch—susceptibility 
to interference with their religion—there 
may be more of what, in Mr. Buckle’s 
sense, stands for political liberality. But 
then this very religious susceptibility 
of theirs, in which their liberality in 
politics, if that is the name which Mr. 
Buckle chooses to give to their readiness 
to resist authority, has so evidently had 
its chief root and origin, is also, it 
seems, on another side, the seat and 
habitat of the iliberality with which 
they are charged. For the negative part 
of Mr. Buckle’s thesis respecting the 
Scotch is just as ambiguous as the posi- 
tive part ; and it so happens that in the 
negative part he leans to exactly that 
meaning of his terms from which he leant 
away in the positive. If national “ libe- 
rality in politics” is to be understood as 
meaning a collective spirit of resistance 
to authority in civil matters, why should 
not national “liberality in religion” be 
understood to mean a collective spirit 
of resistance to authority in religious 
matters? If so, however, the Scotch 
must be pronounced to have been singu- 
larly liberal in religion ; for interference 
with their religion has been always that 
which they would flare up in rebellion 
rather than put up with. But it is with 
iliberality in religion that Mr. Buckle 
charges them. In speaking of Scotch 
illiberality in religion, therefore, he must 
use the word “liberality” in that sort 
of sense in which, as we have seen, he 
does not use it when speaking of Scotch 
liberality in politics. He must mean that 
the Scotch as a nation have been cha- 
racterized by an obstinate clinging to a 
bad and barbarous system of religious 
ideas, ‘by an imperviousness to all new 
speculative views touching on religion, 
by stern bigotry and intolerance of reli- 
gious difference among themselves, by 
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persistence beyond other nations in a 
set of superstitious beliefs, customs, and 
institutions, originating in times when 
men knew nothing of this orb and how 
regularly it wheels and generates, and 
cramping now to all health of human 
nature and all movement of human 
thought. In other words, when speak- 
ing’ of the Scotch in respect of their 
politics, he regards them collectively, 
defining their liberality as consisting in 
their resistance to any authority acting 
upon them in the mass; but, when 
speaking of the Scotch in respect of 
their religion, he regards them distri- 
butively, defining their illiberality as 
consisting in their stagnation internally, 
their intolerance of individual liberty 
among themselves. So far as he suc- 
ceeds in avoiding this inconsistency, it 
is by representing the Scotch as having 
had two sets of masters—their sovereigns 
or other civil rulers, and their clergy. 
To the one set of masters they have been 
uniformly disloyal; and in this consists 
their liberality. To the other set of 


masters they have been uniformly and 


abjectly servile; and in this consists 
their illiberality. They have been tigers 
to their kings, but sheep to their priests. 
Into some such statement as this Mr. 
Buckle’s thesis does seem to resolve 
itself in the text of his work. The 
paradox of Scottish History, the pheno- 
menon in the Scottish character which 
calls for study more than any other, is, 
he there says, ‘‘ that the people should 
“ constantly withstand their kings and 
“as constantly succumb to their clergy ; 
“ that, while they are liberal in politics, 
“they should be illiberal in religion ; 
“and that, as a natural consequence of 
“ all this, men who, in the visible and 
“ external department of facts and of 
“practical life, display a shrewdness 
“ and a boldness rarely equalled, should 
“ nevertheless, in speculative life, and 
“in matters of theory, tremble like 
“sheep before their pastors and yield 
“assent to every absurdity they hear, 
“ provided their church has sanctioned 
“it.” This, if a simple version of the 
thesis, is at least intelligible. Of its 
truth more anon; meantime one must 
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again reclaim against a mode of expres- 
sion which leaves on the mind all the 
confusion arising from the fact, not 
denied by Mr. Buckle himself, but not 
grappled with by him as it ought to 
have been before he fixed his phraseology, 
that what is here called the illiberality 
of the Scotch—i. e. their servility to their 
priests—is the identical sentiment forth 
from which have flashed all very con- 
spicuous exhibitions of what is here 
called their liberality—z.e. their non- 
servility to their civil rulers. That sheep- 
ishness of the Scotch to their clergy for 
which Mr. Buckle condemns them has 
been, even according to his own account, 
but the fountain or untransmuted form 
of that tiger-like ferocity to their kings 
for which he praises them. It is ‘Touch- 
stone’s estimate of a shepherd’s life over 
again. “In respect of itself it is a good 
“life ; but, in respect that it is a shep- 
“ herd’s life, it is naught. In respect 
“ that it is solitary, I like it very well ; 
“ but, in respect that it is private, it is 
“a very vile life. Now, in respect it is 
“in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but, 
“in respect it is not in the court, it is 
“tedious. As it is a spare life, look 
“ you, it fits my humour well; but, as 
“ there is no more plenty in it, it goes 
“ much against my stomach.” That such 
a higgledy-piggledy of remarks should 
be presented in an elaborate work as a 
fully digested thesis respecting a nation 
was, we submit, unworthy of a clear 
thinker. Mr. Buckle might have re- 
tained the substance of his paradox, 
but solved it to himself, and rid it of 
its confusion to his readers, by a deeper 
analysis. 

Accepting, however, the sort of general 
meaning which does emerge emphatically 
enough from Mr. Buckle’s dissertation, 
let us follow him more in detail. The 
purpose of his dissertation, he says, is to 
indicate the causes of that anomaly in 
the Scottish character to which he has 
called attention and to trace the results 
to which the anomaly has led. It will 
be found that he accomplishes this task 
in three parts, which may be viewed 
separately—first, a survey of Scottish 
History down to the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century, so as to exhibit the 
formation of the alleged national type 
of character in the conditions through 
which the nation passed prior to that 
time; next, a continued survey of the 
history and condition of Scotland during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
so as to exhibit the national character 
in its fully-fledged state, and convey a 
more vivid conception of it, and espe- 
cially of its bad side, to English readers 
of the present age; and, lastly, an ex- 
amination of the Scottish intellect as 
represented in the most illustrious 
Scottish thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so as to ascertain the cause why 
these thinkers, almost all of whom were 
sceptical and thorough-going men, who 
had made minced meat of theology in 
their own ruminations, produced so little 
effect on their fellow-countrymen, but 
left them to blare on into the present 
nineteenth century unenlightened and 
unabashed, still the same priest-ridden 
pack of intolerants, bawling clotted non- 
sense, that they were before. Let us 


view these portions of the book each by 


itself :— 
I. Mr. Buckles Survey of Scottish 
History to the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century. In the actual work this 
survey is distributed into two chapters 
—the first coming down rapidly to the 
end of the fourteenth century; the 
other, more at leisure, devoted to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Both 
taken together constitute Mr. Buckle’s 
representation of the process by which 
the Scottish character was gradually 
formed into its alleged type out of the 
aboriginal stuff, whatever it was, that 
was first cast upon North Britain, to be 
blown on by its winds and warmed by 
its meagre sunshine. 
Mr. Buckle has been praised for his 
summaries of history ; but I must say 
I think his summary of Scottish History 
ree far as the fifteenth century exceed- 
ingly poor. And hereby hangs a tale. 
(Mr. Buckle is one of those who, pos- 
| sessed with the fine and truly stimu- 
lating idea of the possibility of a Science 
| of History, in which the laws that govern 
‘the coexistence and the sequence of 
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social phenomena shall be at length 
ascertained and expressed in distinct 
generalizations, similar to those which 
now express our conclusions in the less 
complex sciences of astronomy, general 
physics, chemistry, and biology—he is 
one of those, I say, who, possessed with 
this idea, have been insisting on its 
application to the art of historical writ- 
ing, and have been telling us what a 
beggarly rigmarole of battles, names of 
kings, and other things edifying to no 
mortal, most of our historical writing 
has hitherto been. All this is to be 
rectified ! As the science of history is to | 
chase hand-to-mouth empiricism out of 

our practical politics, so it is to chase 
equally the mere rubbish of the anti- 
quarian, the mere drivel of the moral- 
lesson man, and the mere paint-pot 
blotching of the colourist, out of our 
historical literature! In the histories of 
nations, written then as they ought to 
be, one will have something very dif- 
ferent from anything that has been seen 
heretofore ; one will have the essence and 
marrow of matters ; one will behold gene- 
ration linked with generation; one will 
be able to see in every fragment of by- 
past life an illustration and necessary 
portion of that vast sociological march 
the route of which, as well as its rate, 
is determined by the nature of things! 
We are very glad to hear it. I do not 
know that the importance of this idea 
now going about so much in the phrase 
“Science of History” can be overrated. 
Well understood, it is worth a fortune 
to a man; it opens up new horizons to 
the view of the intellect. But “Ji ya 


fagots et fagots:” there is one Science 


of History and there is another Science 
of History ; and much depends on whe- 
ther you take up with the more difficult 
form of the science or the easier. In 
the one case you will probably plod on, 
not saying much about the Science of 
History, except on special occasions, even 
while your thoughts are full of it—rather 
oppressed with the grandeur and com- 
plexity of the speculations that press in 
upon you on all sides in connexion with 
it, and finding at least a provisional 
value and interest in almost everything 
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that any clever or careful person has 
thought it worth while to set down 
respecting any bit of life he saw or has 
read up from record. In the other case, 
you will be very impatient about par- 
ticulars, very disrespectful to poor old 
bodies that chanced to be born before 
the Science of History was heard of, very 
narrow in your likings, and awfully 
cock-sure about things. I suppose there 
is no highly cultured man of the present 
day who has not had the notion of a 
Science of History inone shapeor another 
lying in his head for a good many years 
past. Not to speak of the older expo- 
sitions on the subject by Vico, Kant, and 
those who were contented with the phrase 
“Philosophy of History,” it is long 
since people might have read and since 
many did read the systematic disserta- 
tion of Auguste Comte, who identified 
himself more with the speculation than 
any contemporary thinker, who claimed 
the nascent science as one of his own 
founding,christened it bythe hybrid name 
of Sociology, and really contributed to 
it a mass of luminous generalizations, 
such as are to be found nowhere else, 
and the value of some of which it does 
| not require agreement with his general 
, philosophy to appreciate. It is too bad, 
then, that a sort of diluted Comtism, 
which is really rather late in the day, 
except for popular purposes, should be 
making its boast among us, and teaching 
us how to suck eggs. For, after all, 
when they favour us with an example 
of egg-sucking themselves, we do not 
find that the process is very different 
from that to which we have been accus- 
tomed, or that much more is got by it. 
What I mean is that, when those per- 
sons who, in their zeal for the Science of 
History, are always speaking with such 
contempt of the way in which history 
has been hitherto written, try their 
hands at a bit of history themselves, the 
result is not so very rich, so very dif- 
ferent from ordinary, as might have 
been expected. After reading such spe- 
cimens of history on the new scientific 
principle, one is apt to feel, at least in 
many cases, as the Irishman did after 
his experience of the luxury of a sedan- 
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chair. They put him into the chair ; 
but, as it had no bottom, he had to pad 
along on his feet in the mud all the 
same, with the additional difficulty of 
adjusting his pace to that of the carriers 
so as not to get his shins broken; and 
so his verdict at the end of the journey 
very naturally was that “it was a fine 
“contrivance, but, except tor the dignity 
“of the thing, he would rather have 
“walked.” Just so, after reading some 
specimens of history by the new patent 
method, one feels that, but for the dig- 
nity of the thing, a bit of hearty narra- 
tion in the old style of Herodotus or 
Fuller or Sir Walter Scott, not to speak 
of such more analytical accounts of a 
people and their civilization as one 
might have from a Guizot and other 
modern historians, would have been 
more to the purpose and more really 
instructive. At least one would not 
then be shut up in a box, but might 
look about one to see what was to be 
seen. For almost all the specimens of 
history I have met with of that new and 
improved kind which is to supersede the 
old have seemed to me to be characterized 
by an extreme thinness in the historical 
matter—an extreme nervelessness in the 
presentation of facts, physiognomies 
and incidents, such as would take hold 
on the memory or flash on the mind 
an image of the time written about— 
compensated for only by two things: 
the occurrence here and there of a 
general expression, formulating in a 
sort of algebraic manner the supposed 
conflict or tendency of affairs; and a 
plentiful use of invective, conveying the 
writer's contempt for past modes of 
thought and action in the ratio of their 
distance from the present. Now, as re- 
gards generalizations in history, lumi- 
nous expressions for groups of facts, he 
is certainly a person of deficient culture 
who does not value such things, who 
does not regard the faculty and habit of 
producing them as, on the whole, the 
best test of intellectual power in this as 
in other departments ; but my experi- 
ence is that, so far as they are not 
questionable, they are to be found in 
as abundant quantity and of as good 
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quality in the pages of many historians 
who make no fuss about them as in the 
essays of some of those who go about so 
cockily with the placard “ Science of 
History” stuck in their hats. As re- 
gards the use of invectives, I believe the 
question will one day be raised whether 
the historical philosophers of the school 
now in view have any right, according 
to their own principles, to the use of 
moral epithets at all. I believe the 
question will be raised whether, accord- 
ing to their own principles, they have a 
right to bring into the study of history 
any other spirit than that of simple 
scientific inquisitiveness ; whether they 
can consistently use the words “ wrong” 
or “bad” in any other sense than as in- 
dicating the mere difference from the 
present which was necessarily caused by 
the fact of antecedence in the order of 
evolution ; whether they have any more 
right to treat with moral disgust men in 
a state of feudalism, or in a state of 
subjection to priestcraft, than they have 
so to treat matter in a state of nebulosity, 
or animal life not yet burst beyond 
the stage of the saurians. I do not say 
that, when the argument comes, they 
will be beaten on this question ; but I 
maintain that their philosophy requires 
more looking after and fortifying on 
this side than they seem to be at all 
aware of ; and, meanwhile, I note it as 
curious that the spirit of calm and un- 
reprobating inquisitiveness in historical 
matters which one might have expected 
in them is found rather among those 
who, in the respect under notice, are 
opposed to them. 

It would be doing wrong to Mr. 
Buckle to say that all the foregoing re- 
marks apply to him. It would be un- 
fair to represent his philosophy as merely 
a variety of that diluted Comtism 
which is so rife now as an element 
of British opinion, and which is but 
a soured and degenerate Comtism after 
all—for the strange French apostle 
of the 
Sociology as a part of it, was a 
man of much more large and generous 
views of things, as well as of in} 
finitely greater fertility in —"s 
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even to the bounds of the comic, than 
are the most demonstrative of his disci- 
ples. Mr. Buckle is a man with a genuine 
and marked tone of his own, participating 
with Comte in certain speculations that 
belong to many advanced minds of our 
time in common, but working these 
speculations in a way which, if narrow, 
is at least English—a man whose intel- 
lectual independence and vigour his | 
opponents are bound to respect. But 
much of what I have said does apply to 
him. Here, for example, is one passage, 
in which, after reiterating his general pro- 
position as to the character of the Scottish 
nation, he protests against the notion 
that the apparent inconsistency of the 
two parts of that character is a real 
inconsistency. “In the moral world, as 
“in the physical world, nothing is anom- 
“alous, nothing is unnatural, nothing is 
“strange. All is order, symmetry, and 
“law. There are opposites, but there 
“are no contradictions. In the character 
“of a nation inconsistency is impossible. 
“Such, however, is the still backward 
“ condition of the human mind, and with 
“so evil and jaundiced an eye do we 
“approach the greatest human problems 
“that not only common writers, but 
“even men from whom better things 
“might be hoped, are on this point 
“involved in constant confusion, per- 
“plexing themselves and their readers 
“by speaking of inconsistency, as if it 
“ were a quality belonging to the subject 
“ which they investigate, instead of being, 
“as it really is, a measure of their own 
“ignorance. It is the business of the 
“historian to remove this ignorance by 
“ showing that the movements of nations 
“are perfectly regular, and that, like all 
“other movements, they are determined 
“solely by their antecedents. If he 
“cannot do this, he is no historian. He 
“may be an annalist, or a biographer, 

“ora chronicler, but higher than that 
“he cannot rise, unless he is imbued 
“with that spirit of science which 
“teaches, as an article of faith, the 
“doctrine of uniform sequence ; in other 
“words the doctrine that, certain events 
“having already a4 ag certain other 
“events corresponding to them will 
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“also happen.' To seize this idea with 
“firmness, and to apply it on all occa- 
“sions, without listening to any excep- 
“tions, is extremely difficult; but it 
“must be done by whoever wishes to 
“elevate the study of history from its 
“present crude and informal state, and 
“do what he may towards placing it in 
“its proper rank as the head and chief 
“of all the sciences.” Now, without 
reverting to the question how far the 
former portion of this extract is suicidal 
—how far, if two apparently contradic- 
tory facts in the character of the Scottish 
nation are not contradictions, but neces- 
sarily and organically related, Mr. Buckle 
has any right to break his mind, in 
contemplating them, into two parts, 
and to smile approvingly on the one 
fact, while he pursues the other with 
hootings—let us attend to the latter 
portion of the extract. After such an 
eloquent. description of the true busi- 
ness of the historian, is not one entitled 
to look for rather better things than 
usual from Mr. Buckle himself when 
he condescends to appear as a_prac- 
titioner of the historical art? Such 
might fairly be the expectation; but 
I believe that whoever entertains it, 
and comes to read Mr. Buckle’s his- 
torical summaries, will, in most cases, 
be greatly disappointed. 

His summary of Scottish History as 
far as the fifteenth century, at all 
events, is no very superb specimen of 
historiographic power. The subject was 
difficult, and, save to a Scotcliman, not 
very inviting—Scotland till the time in 
question having been but a small and 
out-of-the-way corner of the earth, over 
which, whatever savage energy for the 


1 It is evident from this sentence that Mr. 
Buckle, like other men, can make a slip of the 
pen, and fail in making the passing items of 
his thought consistent with his main thought ; 

' for, though the annalist and chronicler might 

be sent to the wall without pity, the biogra- 
pher ought surely to have the right of the 

, pavement and a bit of the historian’s um- 
brella. For Mr. Buckle cannot mean, of course, 
that in the lives of individuals the law of uni- 
form sequence holds less than in the lives of 

| nations, or that faith in that law, and rigorous 
recollection of it in writing, are less necessary 
to the biographer than to the historian. 
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future may have been accumulating in 
it, the Muse of General History had no 
immediate call to hover. But, for that 
very reason, the subject was one afford- 
ing peculiar opportunity for any special 
talent one might have in the art of his- 
torical representation. Now I challenge 
any one who knows anything of Scot- 
land and the Scotch to say whether, in 
Mr. Buckle’s outline of Scottish His- 
tory to the fifteenth century, there is 
any vision, any gleam, any wink, of 
Scotland and the Scotch at all. The 
sketch is featureless, feeble, confused. 
A few pages of Scott's easiest slipshod, 
a few pages of old Barbour, or of Blind 
Henry, are, for the purpose of sheer 
science even, worth a score of it. The 
climatology of a country and the other 
sciences of its physical conditions are 
matters on which Mr. Buckle sets much 
store as laying the foundations for a true 
history of its civilization; but what 
shred of any ordinary guide-book to 
Scotland would not give a more distinct 
conception of the jagged little land, its 
distribution into Highlands and Low- 
lands, the alternate blue and grey of 
the skies over it, its bleak tracts of 
moor, its fertile straths and expanses, 
its inland lengths of loch, the varied 
totality of its features, than is here 
given by (one who was bound by his 
own theory of the supreme importance 
of physical conditions to outdo, if pos- 
sible, every one else in precise physical 
delineation of any country he might be 
| treating of ?) At the utmost the single 
| distinct fact respecting Scotland that 
emerges from Mr. Buckle’s preliminary 
description is that it was a little country, 
rather barren, pre-exposed, by its geo- 
graphical position, to the attacks of the 
Scandinavians, when that nation should 
come to exist. And then, when on this 
land he places its human inhabitants 
whose activity in this little area of un- 
promising physical conditions is to consti- 
te Scottish history, he is equally vague. 

{ It is one of Mr. Buckle’s perversities— 
for no other name can be given them— 
that he will see nothing in that doctrine 
of races, that conception of humanity as 
composed of certain breeds of men, dis- 
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tinguishable from each other by heredi- 
tary differences of habit and aptitude, 
which has now for many years been 
regarded by almost all our best histo- 
rians as perhaps the most “ luciferous ” 
generalization imported into history, and 
which has recently received such curious 
confirmation from those speculations of 
Mr. Darwin which show how small 
differences in any particular direction 
may be accumulated till the sum-total 
amounts to a manifest variation in organ- 
ism. Hence in Mr. Buckle’s work there 
no attempt at an ethnological construc- 

tion of the Scottish nation. Of original 
Celts, whether Gaelic or Cymric, of 
Romans, of Saxons or Angles, of Scan- 
dinavians, of Normans—of these as 
constituent elements of a compound 
which would have been different had 
any one of the elements been omitted, 
we hear nothing. Reference is indeed 
made to the Roman invasion, to the 
Irish invasion, and to the Scandinavian 
invasions, as agencies in Scottish history 
—but agencies in what way? Not as 
colonizations, not as contributions of 
aught positive to a national being then 
in process of formation—for, what of 
any value could come from the Romans, 
“the scourges and oppressors of the 
world” as Mr. Buckle has now at last 
profoundly taken their measure, “ whom 
“a false and ignorant sympathy has 
“invested with noble qualities which 
“they never possessed,” or from the 
Scandinavians, now at last hit off, in all 
their essential characteristics, with equal 
precision and profundity of appreciation 
in the epithet “nation of pirates ?”— 
but only as agencies of impediment and 
desolation, arresting what might other- 
wise have been. The Roman, the Irish, 
the Scandinavian and finally the English 
invasions, resulted, as far as effect on 
Scotland was concerned—in what? In 
the prevention of the rise of towns, and, 
consequently, of a burgher class! Mag- 
nificent! All is now plain! Scottish 
civilization and Scottish History are now 
explicable right off ! In consequence of 
this absence of a considerable burgher- 
class, it necessarily befel that the chief 
fact in Scottish history came to be a 
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scramble for power between two classes 
—a rude civil aristocracy or wrangli 
pack of nobles, not one of whom coul 
write his name ; and a more astute and 
equally ambitious clergy. Into this duality 
of nobles and clergy, coupled with the 
fact that the kings, as the national ene- 
mies of the nobles, sided rather with 
the clergy, Mr. Buckle resolves all the 
complexity of things and events in Scot- 
land down to the end of the fourteenth 
century. Now it is not averred that 
Mr. Buckle does not here state what, 
with certain explanations and additions, 
may be taken as a fact. It is only 
averred that, after such preliminary 
heaving of the parturient mountain, 
with such a grand-looking matron as 
the Science of History present to act 
the part of Lucina, the birth is smaller 
than might have been expected. It is 
averred that the fact, so far as it isa 
fact, might have been got anywhere— 
in any decent summary of Scottish His- 
tory extant. It is averred that the 
general notion of Scottish History de- 
rived from that exclusive attention to 
this fact which alone distingushes Mr. 
Buckle’s dissertation from such mere 
ordinary summaries, is partial, poor, and 
insufficient—that it is as if, in answer to 
a request for a description of a river in 
the upper part of its course, we were to 
receive no other information than that 
for many miles in that part the river 
ran between two ‘banks. Of course it 
did ; it is rather a weakness of rivers in 
general to run between two banks ; or, 
to speak without metaphor, one might 
almost express in a fixed formula the re- 
lations in which, in all European coun- 
tries, the nobles, the clergy and the 
crown stood to each other during the 
time when the institution of monarchy 
arose out of the ruins of feudalism. By 
all means, if Scotland presented any 
peculiarities in this respect, let us have 
them. But to call Mr. Buckle’s vague 
series of paragraphs, ending in his 
representation of all as wound up in the 
fact of “a coalition between the kings 
and the clergy against the nobles,” a 
summary of Scottish History as far as 
the fifteenth century! The subject, we 
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repeat, is a somewhat difficult, and, save 
to Scotchmen themselves, not perhaps a 
very attractive one. To summarize 
Scottish History prior to the fifteenth 
century might seem a task worth no 
Englishman’s while, who had anything 
else to do, unless perchance he should 
possess that rueful kind of personal in- 
terest in it which might arise from his 
having married a Scotchwoman and 
found her an insoluble problem. But, 
if the thing is done at all, it ought to 
be done rightly. To speak in the John- 
sonian manner, much of the potentiality 
of Scotland, of her entire outfit and 
capability for the future, had been ac- 
quired prior to the fifteenth century. 
The Reformation and Calvinistic Theo- 
logy, with its accompaniment of Presby- 
terianism, had to come; but the sub- 
stratum of the national character, on 
which these agencies were to work, and 
which they had to modify, was already 
there. The Scotchman of the fifteenth 
century was as distinctly-marked a being 
as the Scotchman of any subsequent 
time—as dolichokephalic, with as high 
cheek-bones, as perfervid, as opiniona- 
tive, as fond of his country, and as ready 
to roam from it for philanthropic rea- 
sons. To the production of this type 
of national character, and of all that 
stood connected with it as part of the 
general condition of Scotland at that 
time, many and various agencies had 
contributed, some of which had been in 
operation while yet the Roman Empire 
existed, others of which had come into 
action during the period of the disinte- 
gration of that Empire by the Gothic 
race, others belonged to the earlier cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages, and others 
to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the Norman Conquest of England. 
Among the more remote and hitherto 
less-appreciated of these agencies may 
be mentioned such as the following :— 
the peculiar original mixture of races 
in Scotland, and, especially, the mixture 
of the Celtic and Teutonic ingredients 
in proportions and after a manner dif- 
ferent from what took place in England, 
one curious result of which was that a 
Celtic dynasty and a Celtic sentiment 
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and tradition of nationality survived at 
the heart of the nation after its working 
strength and the bulk of its conscious 
life were Teutonic; the antecedence of 
Culdee Christianity to Roman Catholic 
Christianity in its religious history ; 
the remarkable concentration of Scan- 
dinavian enterprize and colonization on 
the northern parts of Scotland; the 
immigration of Norman families into 
Scotland, by extension from England 
after the Norman Conquest, and the im- 
portation with them of new customs 
and institutions, and of family interests 
connecting the aristocracies of the two 
countries so as to cause difficulties in 
the matter of allegiance ; a medieval 
trade between Scottish towns of the 
East Coast and the Hanse towns of the 
Continent ; the separation of the total 
population of Scotland, notwithstand- 
ing certain common traditions, into 
two portions so distinct and so mu- 
tually hostile as the English-speaking 
Lowlanders and the Gaelic - speaking 
Highlanders. Whenever a real Science 
of History shall have leisure to apply 
itself to the investigation of the life of 
Scotland prior to the fifteenth century, 
it will have to take account of such 
agencies as these, and, as the scientific 
phrase is, to “co-ordinate” their re- 

It. There have been attempts of the 
Kind already. Mr. Skene’s Highlanders 
of Scotland, published more than twenty 
years ago, is a work not only of more 
accurate knowledge, but also of fargreater 
ingenuity, far more exquisite historical 
science, than there is any gleam of in 
Mr. Buckle’s summary ; and Mr. Innes 
is at present publishing illustrations of 
early Scottish History, which show that 
the material for a proper science of the 
subject is not yet exhausted. But, 
apart from any investigation, still 
possible, of the more remote and obscure 
agencies in Scottish civilization and 
the formation of the Scottish: national 
character, popular tradition itself might 
have helped Mr. Buckle to much that 
would have enriched his exposition, and 
prevented him from offering such a 
wretched fact as the antagonism between 
the nobles and the clergy of Scotland 
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at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
as any approach to the substance of 
Scottish society even in those rude old 
times. It is not for nothing that the 
memory of the Scotch and all their 
popular literature of legend to this day 
revert so earnestly and pointedly to the 
year 1286, when their King Alexander 
fell from his horse at Kinghorn and 
the realm was left kingless, as an epoch 
of supreme importance in their national 
history. It was the long struggle for 
national independence which followed 
that event, and of which Wallace and 
Bruce are the heroes, that wrought the 
national temperament into the form 
which it retained essentially intact till 
the time of Knox, and that determined 
the entire tenor of Scotland’s future 
relations to England. The result of 
that struggle was that the truly politic 
and able scheme of the first English 
Edward for the incorporation of the 
whole island into one monarchy was 
baffled and frustrated, and that—in 
accordance with the intention of a power 
higher than Edward’s, and involving, as 
it proved, a deeper policy in the long 
run and a more splendid good to all— 
there remained one obstinate bit of the 
island which was not English, would 
not be English, would ally itself with 
France rather than submit to England, 
would at all hazards conserve its small 
autonomy until such time as it could 
uuite with England on equal terms 
and have those terms registered publicly 
and honourably. 


I should have liked to complete my 
review of Mr. Buckle’s dissertation in one 
number. Here, however, for the present 
I must stop—reserving for another 
number my examination of his continued 
sketch of Scottish History during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, includ- 
ing his account of the Scottish Refor- 
mation ; also some criticism on his re- 
presentation of the state of Scotland in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and on that peculiar analysis of the 
Scottish intellect by which, in his last 
chapter, he tries to account for the 
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alleged fact that the great Scottish 
thinkers of the last century produced 
no effect on their fellow-countrymen, 
and that, notwithstanding such a series 
of thinkers, Scotland remains at this 
day the same sink of superstition and 
fanaticism that it was two hundred years 
ago. In parts of what I thus reserve 
I shall, have to speak as severely as I 
have had to do in the present paper ; 
but, as I shall also have just occasion 
in other parts for higher praise than I 
have yet been able to give, it is the 
more incumbent that I should not let 
this paper go forth without a strong 
acknowledgment of my sense of Mr. 
Buckle’s very great merits. In two re- 
spects, it seems to me, he deserves the 
honour of real distinction among his 
literary contemporaries. In the first | 
place, though not a rich thinker—though 
rather a man of three or four ideas 
which he uses as a constant and prong- 
like apparatus than a man of fertile 
invention from moment to moment— 
yet he is a thinker, and a thinker of 
real force. All that he writes is ver- 
tebrate, if one may so express it, with 
some distinct proportion or other, true 
or false; and there is consequently 
the same kind of pleasure in reading 
anything he writes that there is in read- 
ing a dissertation by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or others of 
that select class. In the second place, 
he is characterized, in a singular degree, 
by moral fearlessness, by a boldness in 
speaking right out whatever he thinks. 
This is a quality that has been recently 
much needed in our literature ; and 1 
believe that the present exercise of it in 
80 conspicuous a manner upon Scotland 
and the Scotch will do much good. In 
much that he says as to the present 
state of Scotland, Mr. Buckle is as ludi- 
crously ignorant and as grossly unjust 
as in his representations of the past 
history of the country; nevertheless 
there is a vein of truth in what he says, 
and Scotland has been in want of 
some such rousing. I shall hope to 
speak plainly and candidly in this 
matter. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE END. 


“My pear Katie, 

“T know you will be very 
much pained when you read this letter. 
You two have been my only confidantes, 
and you have always kept me up, and 
encouraged me to hope that all would 
come right. And after all that hap- 
pened last week, Patty’s marriage, and 
your engagement—the two things upon 
earth, with one exception, that I most 
wished for—I quite felt that my own 
turn was coming. I can’t tell why I had 
such a strong feeling about it, but some- 
how all the most important changes in 
my life for the last four years have been 
so interwoven with Patty and Harry 
Winburn’s history that, now they 
were married, I was sure something 
would happen to me as soon as I 
came to London. And, indeed, it 
has. Dear Katie, I can hardly bring 
myself to write it. It is all over. I 
met her in the street to-day ; she was 
riding with her father and the man I 
told you about. They had to pull up 
not to ride over me; so I had a good 
look at her, and there can be no mistake 
about it. I have often tried to reason 
myself into the belief that the evil day 
must come sooner or later, and to pre- 
pare myself for it; but I might have 
spared myself, for it could not have been 
worse than it is if I had never antici- 
pated it. My future is all a blank now. 
I can’t stay in England ; so I have writ- 
ten home to ask them to let me go to 
New Zealand with East, and I am sure 
they will consent, when they know all. 

“T shall wait in town till I get the 
answer. Perhaps I may be able to get 
off with East in a few weeks. The 
sooner the better ; but, of course, I shall 
not go without seeing you and dear old 


Jack. You mustn’t mind me calling 
him Jack. The only thing that it gives 
me any pleasure to think about, is your 
engagement. It is so right; and one 
wants to see something going right, 
some one getting their due, to keep alive 
one’s belief in justice being done some- 
how or another in the world. And Ido 
see it, and acknowledge it, when I think 
over his history and mine since we first 
met. We have both got our due ; and 
you have got yours, Katie, for you have 
got the best fellow in England. 

“Ah, if I only could think that she 
has got hers! If I could only believe 
that the man she has chosen is worthy 
of her! I will try hard to think better 
of him. There must be more good in 
him than I have ever seen, or she would 
never have engaged herself to him. But 
I can’t bear to stop here, and see it all 
going on. The sooner I am out of Eng- 
land the better. I send you a parcel 
with this; it contains her notes, and 
some old flowers, and other matters 
which I haven’t the heart to burn. You 
will be the best judge what should be 
done with them. If you see your way 
to managing it, I should like her to 
know that I had sent them all to you, 
and that, whatever may happen to me 
hereafter, my love for her has been the 
mainstay and the guiding-star of my 
life ever since that happy time when 
you all came to stay with us in my first 
long vacation. It found me eaten up 
with selfishness and conceit, the puppet 
of my own lusts and vanities, and has 
left me—Well, never mind what it has 
left me. At any rate, if I have not gone 
from worse to worse, it is all owing to 
her ; and she ought to know it. It 
cannot be wrong to let her know what 
good she has scattered unknowingly 
about her path. May God bless and 
reward her for it, and you too, dear 
cousin, for all your long love and kind- 
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ness to one who is very unworthy of, 
but very thankful for, them.—Ever 
yours, affectionately, 


“z 2” 


The above letter, and that to his 
father, asking for leave to emigrate, 
having been written and sent off, Tom 
was left, on the afternoon of the day 
following his upset, making manful, if 
not very successful, efforts to shake off 
the load of depression which weighed 
on him, and to turn his thoughts reso- 
lutely forward to a new life in a new 
country. East was away at the docks, 
There was no one moving in the Temple. 
The men who had business were all at 
Westminster, or out of sight and hearing 
in the recesses of their chambers. Those 
who had none were for the most part 
away enjoying themselves, in one way or 
another, amongst the mighty whirl of 
the mighty human sea of London. There 
was nothing left for him to do; he had 
written the only two letters he had to 
write, and had only to sit still and wait 
for the answers, killing the mean time 
as well as he could. Reading came hard 
to him, but it was the best thing to do 
perhaps ; at any rate he was trying it 
on, though his studies were constantly 
interrupted by long fits of absence of 
mind, during which, though his body 
remained in the Temple, he was again 
in the well-kept garden of Barton, or in 
the hazel wood under the lea of the 
Berkshire hills. 

He was roused out of one of these 
reveries, and brought back to external 
life and Fig-tree Court, by a single knock 
at the outer door, and a shout of the 
newsman’s boy for the paper. So he got 
up, found the paper, which he had for- 
gotten to read, and, as he went to the 
door, cast his eye on it, and saw that a 
great match was going on at Lords’. 
This gave a new turn to his thoughts. 
He stood looking downstairs after the 
boy, and considering whether he should 
not start at once for the match. 

He would be sure to see a lot of 
acquaintance there at any rate. But the 
idea of seeing and having to talk to 
mere acquaintance was more distasteful 
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than his present solitude. He was turn- 
ing to bury himself again in his hole, 
when he saw a white dog walk quietly 
up seven or eight stairs at the bottom of 
the flight, and then turn round, and 
look for some one to follow. 

“How odd!” thought Tom, as he 
watched him ; “as like as two peas. It 
can’t be. No. Why, yes itis.” And 
then he whistled, and called “Jack,” and 
the dog looked up, and wagged his tail, 
as much as to say, “ All right, I’m coming 
directly ; but I must wait for my master.” 
The next moment Drysdale appeared at 
the bottom of the stairs, and, looking up, 
said— 

“Oh! that’s you, is it? I’m all rizht 
then. So you knew the old dog?” 

‘**T should rather think so,” said Tom. 
“T hope I never forget a dog or a horse 
I have once known.” 

In the short minute which Drysdale 
and Jack took to arrive at his landing, 
Tom had time for a rush of old college 
memories, in which grave and gay, plea- 
sant and bitter, were strangely mingled. 
The night when he had been first brought 
to his senses about Patty came up very 
vividly before him, and the commemo- 
ration days, when he had last seen 
Drysdale. “ How strange !” he thought ; 
“is my old life coming back again just 
now? Here, on the very day after it is 
all over, comes back the man with whom 
I was so intimate up to the day 
it began, and have never seen since. 
What does it mean?” 

There was a little touch of embarrass- 
ment in the manner of both of them as 
they shook hands at the top of the 
stairs, and turned into the chambers. 
Tom motioned to Jack to take his old 
place at one end of the sofa, and began 
caressing him there, the dog showing 
unmistakably, by gesture and whine, that 
delight at renewing an old friendship 
for which his race are so nobly distin- 
guished. Drysdale threw himself down 
in an arm-chair, and watched them. 

“So you knew the old dog, Brown ?” 
he repeated. 

“ Knew him t—of course I did. Dear 
old Jack! How well he wears ; he is 
scarcely altered at all.” 
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“Very little; only steadier. More than 
I can say for his master. I’m very glad 
you knew Jack.” 

“Come, Drysdale, take the other end 
of the sofa, or it won’t look like old 
times. There, now I can fancy myself 
back at St. Ambrose’s.” 

“By Jove, Brown, you’re the right 
sort. I always said so, even after that last 
letter. You pitched it rather too strong 
in that though. I was very near coming 
back from Norway to quarrel with you.” 

“ Well, I was very angry at being left 
in the lurch by you and Blake.” 

“You got the coin all right, I suppose ? 
You never acknowledged it.” 

“Didn’t I? Then I ought to have. 
Yes, I got it all right about six months 
afterwards. I ought to have acknow- 
ledged it, and I thought I had. I’m 
sorry I didn’t. Now we're all quits, and 
won't talk any more about that rascally 
bill.” 

“T suppose I may light up,” said 
Drysdale, dropping into his old lounging 
attitude on the sofa, and pulling out his 
cigar-case. 

“Yes, of course. Will you have any- 
thing?” 

“ A cool drink wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“They make a nice tankard with 
cider and a lump of ice at the Rainbow. 
What do you say to that ?” 

“Tt sounds touching,” said Drysdale. 
So Tom posted off to Fleet Street to 
order the liquor, and came back followed 
by a waiter with the tankard. Drysdale 
took a long pull, and smacked his lips. 

“That's a wrinkle,” he said, handing 
the tankard to Tom. “I suppose the 
lawyers teach all the publicans about 
here a trick or two. Why, one can 
fancy oneself back in the old Quad 
looking out on this court. If it weren’t 
such an outlandish out-of-the-way place, 
I think I should take some chambers 
here myself. How did you get here?” 

“Oh, they belong to a friend of mine 
who is away. But how did you get 
here ?” 

“Why, along the Strand in a Han- 
som.” 

“I mean, how did you know I was 
here ?” 


“ Grey told me.” 

“ What! Grey who was at St. Am- 
brose’s with us?” 

“Yes. You look puzzled.” 

*T didn’t think you knew Grey.” 

“No more I do, But a stout old 
party I met last night—your godfather, I 
should think he is—told me where he 
was, and said I should get your address 
from him. So I looked him up this 
morning, in that dog-hole in West- 
minster where he lives. He didn’t 
know Jack from Adam.” 

“ But what in the world do you mean 
by my godfather ?” 

“T had better tell my story from the 
beginning I see. Last night I did what 
I don’t often do, went out to a great 
drum. There was an awful crush of 
course, and you may guess what the 
heat was in these dog-days, with gas- 
lights and wax-lights going, and a jam 
of people in every corner. I was fool 
enough to get into the rooms, so that my 
retreat was cut off ; and I had to work 
right through, and got at last into a back 
room, which was not so full. The window 
was in a recess, and there was a balcony 
outside, looking over a little bit of gar- 
den. I got into the balcony, talking 
with a girl who was sensible enough to 
like the cool. Presently I heard a voice 
I thought I knew inside. Then I heard 
St. Ambrose, and then your name. Of 
course I listened ; I couldn’t help myself. 
They were just inside the window, in the 
recess, not five feet from us ; so I heard 
pretty nearly every word. Give us the 
tankard ; I’m as dry as an ash heap with 
talking.” 

Tom, scarcely able to control his im- 
patience, handed the tankard. “But who 
was it?—you haven’t told’ me,” he said, 
as Drysdale put it down at last empty. 

“Why, that d——d St. Cloud. He 
was giving you a nice character, in a 
sort of sneaking deprecatory way, as if he 
was sorry for it. Amongst other little 
tales, he said you used to borrow money 
from Jews—he knew it for a certainty 
because he had been asked himself to 
join you and another man, meaning me, 
of course, in such a transaction. You re- 
member how he wouldn’t acknowledge 
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the money I lent him at play, and the note 
he wrote me which upset Blake so. I 
had never forgotten it. I knew I should 
get my chance some day, and here it was. 
I don’t know what the girl thought of 
me, or how she got outof the balcony, but 
I stepped into the recess just as he had 
finished his precious story, and landed 
between him and a comfortable old boy, 
who was looking shocked. He must be 
your godfather, or something of the kind. 
Pll bet you a pony you are down for 
something handsome in his will.” 

“What was hisname? Did you find 
out?” 

“ Yes ; Potter, or Porter, or something 
like it. I’ve got his card somewhere. 
I just stared St. Cloud in the face, and 
you may depend upon it he winced. 
Then I told the old boy that I had heard 
their talk, and, as I was at St. Ambrose 
with you, I should like to have five 
minutes with him when St. Cloud had 
done. He seemed rather in a corner 
between us. However, I kept in sight 
till St. Cloud was obliged to draw off ; 
and, to cut my story short as the tan- 


kard is empty, I think I put you 


pretty straight there. You said we 
were quits just now: after last night, 
perhaps we are, for I told him the 
truth of the Benjamin story, and I 
think he is syuared. He seems a good 
sort of old boy. He’s a relation of 
yours, eh?” 

“Only a distant connexion. Did 
anything more happen ?” 

“Yes ; I saw that he was flurried 
and didn’t know quite what to think ; 
so I asked him to let me call, and I 
would bring him some one else to speak 
to your character. He gave me his 
card, and I’m going to take Blake there 
to-day. Then I asked him where you 
were, and he didn’t know, but said he 
thought Grey could tell me.” 

“It is very kind of you, Drysdale, to 
take so much trouble.” 

“Trouble! I’d go from here to 
Jericho to be even with our fine friend. 
I never forget a bad turn. I met him 
afterwards in the cloak-room, and went 
out of the door close after him, to give 
him a chance if he wants to say anything. 
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I only wish he would. But why do you 
suppose he is lying about you?” 

“T can’t tell. I’ve never spoken to 
him since he left Oxford. Never saw 
him till yesterday, riding with Mr. 
Porter. I suppose that reminded them 
of me.” 

“Well, St. Cloud is bent on getting 
round him for some reason or another ; 
you may take your oath of that. Now 
my time’s up; I shall go and pick up 
Blake. I should think I had better 
not take Jack to call in Eaton Square, 
though he’d give you a good character 
if he could speak; wouldn't you 
Jack?” 

Jack wagged his tail, and descended 
from the sofa. 

“Does Blake live up here? What 
is he doing?” 

“Burning the candle at both ends, 
and in the middle, as usual. Yes, he’s 
living near his club. He writes politi- 
cal articles, devilish well I hear too, 
and is reading for the bar ; besides which 
he is getting into society, and going out 
whenever he can, and fretting his soul 
out that he isn’t prime minister, or 
something of the kind. He won’t last 
long at the pace he’s going.” 

“Tm very sorry to hear it. But 
you'll come here again, Drysdale ; or let 
me come and see you. I shall be very 
anxious to hear what has happened.” 

“ Here’s my pasteboard ; I shall be in, 
town for another fortnight. Drop i» 
when you like.” 

And so Drysdale and Jack went oft. 
leaving Tom in a chaotic state of mind 
All his old hopes were roused again as 
he thought over Drysdale’s narrative. 
He could no longer sit still ; so he rushed 
out, and walked up and down the river- 
side walk, in the Temple gardens, 
where a fine breeze was blowing, at a 
pace which astonished the gate-keepers 
and the nursery-maids and children, 
who were taking the air in that favourite 
spot. Once or twice he returned to 
chambers, and at last found East re- 
posing after his excursion to the docks. 

East’s quick eye saw at once that 
something had happened ; and he had 
very soon heard the whole story ; upon 
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which he deliberated for some minutes, 
and rejoiced Tom’s heart by saying: 
“ Ah! all up with New Zealand, I see. 
I shall be introduced after all, before 
we start. Come along; I must stand 
you a dinner on the strength of the 
good news, and we'll drink her health.” 

Tom called twice that evening at 
Drysdale’s lodgings, but he was out. 
The next morning he called again. 
Drysdale had gone to Hampton Court 
races, and had left no message. He 
left. a note for him, but got no answer. 
It was trying work. Another day 
passed without any word from Drys- 
dale, who seemed never to be at home ; 
and no answer to either of his letters. 
On the third morning he heard from 
his father. It was just the answer 
which he had expected—as kind a 
letter as could be written. Mr. Brown 
had suspected how matters stood at one 
time, but had given up the idea in con- 
sequence of Tom’s silence; which he 
regretted, as possibly things might have 
happened otherwise had he known the 
state of the case. It was too late now, 
however ; and the less said the better 
about what might have been. As to 
New Zealand, he should not oppose 
Tom’s going, if, after some time, he con- 
tinued in his present mind. It was 
very natural for him just now to wish 
to go. They would talk it over as soon 
as Tom came home; which Mr. Brown 
begged him to do at once, or, at any rate, 
as soon as he had seen his friend off. 
Home was the best place for him. 

Tom sighed as he folded it up ; the 
hopes of the last three days seemed to 
be fading away. He spent another 
testless day ; and by night had persuaded 
himself that Drysdale’s mission had 
been a complete failure, and that he did 
not write out of kindness to him. 

“Why, Tom, old fellow, you look as 
down in the mouth as ever to-night,” 
East said, when Tom opened the door 
for him about midnight, on his return 
from his club ; “cheer up ; you may de- 
pend it’s all to go right.” 

“But I haven’t seen Drysdale again, 
and he hasn’t written.” 

“There’s nothing in that. He was 


glad enough to do you a good turn, I 
dare say, when it came in his way, but 
that sort of fellow never can keep any- 
thing up. He has been too much used 
to having his own way, and following 
his own fancies. Don’t you lose heart 
because he won’t put himself out for you.” 

“Well, Harry, you are the best 
fellow in the world. You would put 
backbone into any one.” 

“ Now, we'll just have a quiet cheroot, 
and then turn in; and see if you don’t 
have good news to-morrow. How hot 
it is ; the Strand to-night is as hot as 
the Punjaub, and the reek of it—phah ! 
my throat is full of it still.” 

East took off his coat, and was just 
throwing it on a chair, when he stopped, 
and, feeling in the pocket, said,— 

“ Let’s see, here’s a note for you. The 
porter gave it me as I knocked in.” 

Tom took it carelessly, but the next 
moment was tearing it open with trem- 
bling fingers. ‘From my cousin,” he 
said. East watched him read, and saw 
the blood rush to his face, and the light 
come into his eyes. 

“ Good news, Tom, I see. Bravo, old 
boy. You've had a long fight for it, and 
deserve to win.” 

Tom got up, tossed the note across 
the table, and began walking up and 
down the room ; his heart was too full 
for speech. 

“May I read?” said East, looking 

up. 
Tom nodded, and he read,— 
“Dear Tom,—I am come to town to 
spend a week with them in Eaton Square. 
Call on me to-morrow at twelve, or, if 
you are engaged then, from three to five. 
T have no time to add more now, but 
long to see you.—Your loving cousin, 


“ Katie, 


“ P.S.—I will give you your parcel back 
to-morrew, and then you can burn the 
contents yourself, or do what you like 
with them. Uncle bids me say he shall 
be glad if you will come and dine to- 
morrow, and any other day you can 
spare while I am here.” 


When he had read the note, East got 
up and shook hands heartily with Tom, 
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and then sat down again quietly to 
finish his cheroot, watching with a 
humorous look his friend’s march. 

“ And you think it is really all right 
now?” Tom asked, in one form or 
another, after every few turns; and 
East replied in various forms of chaffing 
assurance that there could not be much 
further question on the point. At last, 
when he had finished his cheroot, he got 
up, and, taking his candle, said, “ Good 
night, Tom; when that revolution 
comes, which you're always predicting, 
remember, if you’re not shot or hung, 
you'll always find a roost for you and 
your wife in New Zealand.” 

“I don’t feel so sure about the revo- 
lution now, Harry.” 

“ Of course you don’t. Mind, I bar- 


gain for the dinner in Eaton Square. I 
always told you I should dine there be- 
fore I started.” 

* * * * * 


The next day Tom found that he was 
not engaged at twelve o’clock, and was 
able to appear in Eaton Square. He was 
shown up into the drawing-room, and 
found Katie alone there. The quiet and 
coolness of the darkened room was most 
grateful to him after the glare of the 
streets, as he sat down by her side. 

“ But, Katie,” he said, as soon as the 
first salutations and congratulations had 
passed, “how did it all happen? I can’t 
believe my senses yet. I am afraid I 
may wake up any minute.” 

“Well, it was chiefly owing to two 
lucky coincidences ; though no doubt it 
would have all come right in time with- 
out them.” 

“Our meeting the other day in the 
street, I suppose, for one?” 

“Yes. Coming across you so suddenly, 
carrying the little girl, reminded Mary of 
the day when she sprained her ankle, 
and you carried her through Hazel Copse. 
Ah, you never told me all of that adven- 
ture, either of you.” 

“ All that was necessary, Katie.” 

“Oh! I have pardoned you. Uncle 
saw then that she was very much moved 
at something, and guessed well enough 
what it was. He is so very kind, and so 
fond of Mary, he would do anything in 


the world that she wished. She was 
quite unwell that evening; so he and 
aunt had to go out alone, and they met 
that Mr. St. Cloud at a party, who was 
said to be engaged to her.” 

“Tt wasn’t true, then ?” 

“No, never. He is a very designing 
man, though I believe he was really in 
love with poor Mary. At any rate he 
has persecuted her for more than a year. 
And, it is very wicked, but I am afraid 
he spread all those reports himself.” 

“Of their engagement? Just like 
him !” 

“ Uncle is so good-natured, you know ; 
and he took advantage of it, and was 
always coming here, and riding with 
them. And he had made uncle believe 
dreadful stories about you, which made 
him seem so unkind. He was quite 
afraid to have you at the house.” 

“Yes, I saw that last year; and the 
second coincidence ?” 

“Tt happened that very night. Poor 
uncle was very much troubled what to 
do ; so, when he met Mr. St. Cloud, as I 
told you, he took him aside to ask him 
again about you. Somehow, a gentleman 
who was a friend of yours at Oxford 
overheard what was said, and came for- 
ward and explained everything.” 

“Yes, he came and told me.” 
“Then you know more than I about 
it.” 

“And you think Mr. Porter is con- 
vinced that I am not quite such a scamp 
after all +” 

“Yes, indeed; and the boys are so 
delighted that they will see you again. 
They are at home for the holidays, and 
so grown.” 

“ And Mary?” 

“She is very well. You will see her 
before long, I dare say.” 

“Ts she at home?” 

“She is out riding with uncle. Now 
I will go up and get your parcel, which 
I had opened at home before I got aunt’s 
note asking me here. No wonder we 
could neyer find her boot.” 

Katie disappeared, and at the same 
time Tom thought he heard the sound of 
horses’ feet. Yes, and they have stopped 
too; it must be Mary and pe father. 

c) 
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He could not see, because of the blinds 
and other devices for keeping the room 
cool. But the next moment there were 
voices in the hall below, and then a light 
step on the carpeted stair which no ear 
but his could have heard. His heart 
beat with heavy, painful pulsations, and 
his head swam as the door opened, and 
Mary in her riding-habit stood in the 
room. 


CHAPTER L 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


Our curtain must rise once again, and it 
shall be on a familiar spot. Once more 
we must place ourselves on the Hawk’s 
Lynch, and look out over the well-known 
view, and the happy autumn fields, ripe 
with the golden harvest. Two people 
are approaching on horse-back from the 
Barton side, who have been made one 
since we left them at the fall of the cur- 
tain in the last chapter. They ride 
lovingly together, close to one another, 
and forgetful of the whole world, as they 
should do, for they have scarcely come 
to the end of their honeymoon. 

They are in country costume—she in 
a light plain habit, but well cut, and 
sitting on her as well as she sits on her 
dainty grey; he in shooting-coat and 
wide-awake, with his fishing basket 
slung over his shoulder. They come 
steadily up the hill-side, rousing a yellow- 
hammer here and there from the furze 
bushes, and only draw bit when they 
have reached the very top of the knoll. 
Then they dismount, and Tom produces 
two halters from his fishing basket, 
and, taking off the bridles, fastens the 
horses up in the shade of the fir-trees, 
and loosens their girths, while Mary, 
after searching in the basket, pulls out a 
bag, and pours out a prodigal feed of corn 
before each of them, on the short grass. 

“What are you doing, you wasteful 
little woman? You should have put 
the bag underneath. They won’t be 
able to pick up half the corn.” 

“Never mind, dear; then the birds 
will get in.” 

“ And you have given them enough 
for three feeds.” 


“Why did you put so much in the 
bag? Besides, you know it is the last 
feed I shall give her. Poor dear little 
Gipsy,” she added, patting the neck of 
her dapple grey ; “ you have found a kind 
mistress for her, dear ; haven’t you?” 

“Yes; she will be lightly worked 
and well cared for,” he said shortly, 
turning away, and busying himself with 
the basket again. 

“But no one will ever love you, 
Gipsy, like your old mistress. Now give 
me a kiss, and you shall have your treat,” 
and she pulled a piece of sugar out of 
the pocket of her riding habit; at the 
sight of which the grey held out her 
beautiful nose to be fondled, and then 
lapped up the sugar with eager lips from 
Mary’s hand, and turned to her corn. 

The young wife tripped across, and sat 
down near her husband, who was laying 
out their luncheon on the turf. ‘‘ It was 
very dear of you to think of coming 
here for our last ride,” she said. “I 
remember how charmed I was with the 
place the first Sunday I ever spent at 
Englebourn, when Katie brought me up 
here directly after breakfast, before we 
went to the school. Such a time ago it 
seems—before I ever saw you. And I 
have never been here since. But I love 
it most for your sake, dear. Now tell 
me again all the times you have been 
here.” 

Tom proceeded to recount some of his 
visits to the Hawk’s Lynch, in which we 
have accompanied him. And then they 
talked on about Katie, and East, and the 
Englebourn people, past and present, old 
Betty, and Harry and his wife in New 
Zealand, and David patching coats and 
tending bees, and executing the Queen’s 
justice to the best of his ability in the 
village at their feet. 

“ Poor David, I must get over some- 
how to see him before we leave home. 
He feels your uncle’s death, and the 
other changes in the parish, more than 
any one.” 

“T am so sorry the living was sold,” 
said Mary; “Katie and her husband 
would have made Englebourn into a 
little paradise.” 

“Tt could not be helped, dear. I 
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can’t say I’m sorry. There would not 
have been work enough for him. He 
is better where he is, in a great town- 
parish.” 

“ But Katie did love the place so, and 
was so used to it; she had become quite 
a little queen there before her marriage. 
See what we women have to give up 
for you,” she said, playfully, turning to 
him. But a shadow passed over his 
face, and he looked away without 
answering. 

“What makes you look sorrowful, 
dear? What are you thinking of?” 

“ Oh, nothing !” 

“That isn’t true. Now, tell me what 
it is. You have no right, you know, 
to keep anything from me.” 

“*T can’t bear to think of you having 
had to sell Gipsy. You have never 
been without a riding horse till now. 
You will miss your riding dreadfully, I 
am sure, dear.” 

“T shall do very well without riding. 
I am so proud of learning my lesson 
from you. You will see what a poor 
man’s wife I shall make. I have been 
getting mamma to let me do the house- 
keeping, and know how a joint should 
look, and all sorts of useful things. 
And I have made my own house-linen. 
I shall soon get to hate all luxuries as 
much as you do,” 

“Now, Mary, you mustn’t run into 
extremes. I never said you ought to 
hate all luxuries, but that almost every- 
body one knows is a slave to them.” 

“Well, and I hate anything that 
wants to make a slave of me.” 

“You are a dear little free woman. 
But, now we are on this subject again, 
Mary, I really want to speak to you 
about keeping a lady’s maid. We can 
quite afford it, and you ought to have 
one.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Not to oblige me, Mary ?” 

“ No, not even to oblige you. There 
is something to be said for dear Gipsy. 
But, take a maid again! to do nothing 
but torment me, and pretend to take 
care of my clothes, and my hair! I 
never knew what freedom was till I got 
rid of poor, foolish, grumbling Higgins.” 
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“But you may get a nice girl who 
will be a comfort to you.” 

“No, I never will have a woman 
again to do nothing but look after me. 
It is'nt fair to them. Besides, dear, 
you can’t say that I don’t look better 
since I have done my own hair. Did 
you ever see it look brighter than it 
does now ?” 

“‘ Never; and now here is luncheon all 
ready.” So they sat down on the verge of 
the slope, and ate their cold chicken 
and tongue, with the relish imparted by 
youth, a long ride, and the bracing air. 

Mary was merrier and brighter than 
ever, but it was an effort with him to 
respond ; and soon she began to notice 
this, and then there was a pause, which 
she broke at last with something of an 
effort. 

“What makes you look so serious, 
now ¢ I must know.” 

“Was I looking serious? I beg your 
pardon, dearest, and I won’t do so again 
any more ;” and he smiled as he an- 
swered, but the smile faded away before 
her steady, loving gaze, and he turned 
slightly from her, and looked out over 
the vale below. 

She watched him for a short time in 
silence, her own fair young face chang- 
ing like a summer sea as the light clouds 
pass over it. Presently she seemed to 
have come to some decision ; for, taking 
off her riding hat, she threw it and her 
whip, and gauntlets, on the turf beside 
her, and, drawing nearer to his side, laid 
her hand on his. He looked at her 
fondly, and, stroking her hair, said— 

“Take care of your complexion, 

“Oh, it will take care of itself in this 
air, dear. Besides, you are between me 
and the sun ; and now you must tell me 
why you look so serious. It is not the 
first time I have noticed that look. I 
am your wife, you know, and I have a 
right to know your thoughts, and to 
share all your joy, and all your sorrow. 
Ido not mean to give up any of my 
rights which 1 got by marrying you.” 

“ Your rights, dearest! your poor 
little rights, which you have gained by 
changing name, and plighting troth. It 
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is thinking of that—thinking of what 
you have bought, and the price you have 
paid for it, which makes me sad at times; 
even when you are sitting by me, and 
laying your hand on my hand, and the 
sweet burden of your pure life and being 
on my soiled and baffled manhood.” 

“But it was my own bargain, you 
know, dear, and I am satisfied with my 
purchase. I paid the price with my 
eyes open.” 

“ Ah, if I could only feel that!” 

“ But you know that it is true.” 

“No, dearest, that is the pinch. I 
do not know that it is true. I often 
feel that it is just not a bit true. It 
was a one-sided bargain, in which one 
of the parties had eyes open and 
got all the advantage ; and that party 
was I.” 

“T will not have you so conceited,” 
she said, patting his hand once or 
twice, and looking more bravely than 
ever up into his eyes. “ Why should 
you think you were so much the 
cleverer of the two as to get all the 
good out of our bargain? I am not 
going to allow that you were so much 
the most quick-witted and clear-sighted. 
Women are said to be as quick-witted 
as men. Perhaps it is not I who have 
been outwitted after all.” 

“Look at the cost, Mary. Think of 
what you will have to give up. You 
cannot reckon it up yet.” 

“What! you are going back to the 
riding-horses and lady’s-maid again. I 
thought I had convinced you on those 
points.” 

“They are only a very little part of 
the price. You have left a home where 
everybody loved you. You knew it; 
you were sure of it. You had felt their 
love ever since you could remember 
anything.” 

“Yes, dear, and I feel it still. They 
will be all just as fond of me at home, 
though I am your wife.” 

“At home! It is no longer your 
home.” 

“No, I have a home of my own now. 
A new home, with new love there to 
live on ; and an old home, with the old 
love to think of.” 


* A new home instead of an old one ; 
a poor home instead of a rich one—a 
home where the cry of the sorrow and 
suffering of the world will reach you, for 
one in which you had——” 

“In which I had not you, dear. 
There now, that was my purchase. I 
set my mind on having you—buying 
you, as that is your word. I have paid 
my price, and got my bargain, and—you 
know, I was always an oddity, and 
rather wilful—am content with it.” 

“Yes, Mary, you have bought me, 
and you little know, dearest, what you 
have bought. I can scarcely bear my 
own selfishness at times when I think of 
what your life might have been had I 
left you alone, and what it must be with 
me.” 

“And what might it have been, 
dear?” 

“ Why you might have married some 
man with plenty of money, who could 
have given you everything to which you 
have been used.” 

“T shall begin to think that you 
believe in luxuries, after all, if you go 
on making so much of them. You must 
not go on preaching one thing and prac- 
tising another. I am a convert to your 
preaching, and believe in the misery of 
multiplying artificial wants. Your wife 
must have none.” 

“Yes, but wealth and position are 
not to be despised. I feel that, now 
that it is all done past recall, and I 
have to think of you. But the loss of 
them is a mere nothing to what you 
will have to go through.” 

“What do you mean, dear? Of 
course we must expect some troubles, 
like other people.” 

“Why, I mean, Mary, that you 
might, at least, have married a con- 
tented man ; some one who found the 
world a very good world, and was satis- 
fied with things as they are, and had 
light enough to steer himself by ; and 
not a fellow like me, full of all manner 
of doubts and perplexities, who sees 
little but wrong in the world about 
him, and more in himself.” 

“ You think I should have been more 
comfortable ?” 
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“ Yes, more comfortable and happier. 
What right had I to bring my worries 
on yout For I know you can’t live 
with me, dearest, and not be bothered 
and annoyed when I am anxious and 
dissatisfied.” 

“ But what if I did not marry you to 
be comfortable ?” 

“My darling, you never thought 
about it, and I was too selfish to think 
for you.” 

“There now, you see, it is just as I 
said.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you are quite wrong in 
thinking that I have been deceived. 
I did not marry you, dear, to be com- 
fortable—and I did think it all over; 
ay, over and over again. So you are 
not to run away with the belief that you 
have taken me in.” 

“T shall be glad enough to give it up, 
dearest, if you can convince me.” 

“Then you will listen while I explain?” 

“Yes, with all my ears and all my 
heart.” 

“You remember the year that we met, 
when we danced and went nutting to- 
gether, a thoughtless boy and girl—” 

“Remember it! Have I ever—” 

“You are not to interrupt. Of course 
you remember it all, and are ready to 
tell me that you loved me the first mo- 
ment you saw me at the window in 
High-street. Well, perhaps I shall not 
object to be told it at a proper time, but 
now I am making my confessions. I 
liked you then, because you were Katie’s 
cousin, and almost my first partner, and 
were never tired of dancing, and were 
generally merry and pleasant, though 
you sometimes took to lecturing, even in 
those days.” 

“ But, Mary—” 

“You are to be silent now, and listen. 
I liked you then. But you are not to 
look conceited and flatter yourself. It 
was only a girl’s fancy. I couldn’t have 
married you then—given myself up to 
you. No, I don’t think I could, even 
on the night when you fished for me out 
of the window with the heather and 
heliotrope, though I kept them and have 
them still. And then came that scene 


down below, at old Simon’s cottage, and 
I thought I should never wish to see 
you again. And then I came out in 
London, and went abroad. I scarcely 
heard of you again for a year, for Katie 
hardly ever mentioned you in her 
letters ; and, though I sometimes wished 
that she would, and thought I should 
just like to know what you were doing, 
I was too proud to ask. Meantime I 
went out and enjoyed myself, and had 
a great many prefty things said to me 
—much prettier things than you ever 
said—and made the acquaintance of 
pleasant young men, friends of papa and 
mamma ; many of them with good esta- 
blishments too. But I shall not tell 
you anything more about them, or you 
will be going off about the luxuries I 
have been used to. Then I began to 
hear of you again. Katie came to stay 
with us, and I met some of your Oxford 
friends. Poor dear Katie! she was full 
of you and your wild sayings and doings, 
half-frightened and half-pleased, but all 
the time the best and truest friend you 
ever had. Some of the rest were not 
friends at all; and I have heard many 
a sneer and unkind word, and stories of 
your monstrous speeches and. habits. 
Some said you were mad; others that 
you liked to be eccentric; that you 
couldn’t bear to live with your equals ; 
that you sought the society of your in- 
feriors to be flattered. I listened, and 
thought it all over, and, being wilful and 
eccentric myself, you know, liked more 
and more to hear about you, and hoped 
I should see you again some day. I 
was curious to judge for myself whether 
you were much changed for the better 
or the worse. And at last came the 
day when I saw you again, carrying the 
poor lame child; and, after that, you 
know what happened. So here we are, 
dear, and you are my husband,. And 
you will please never to look serious 
again, from any foolish thought that I 
have been taken in; that I did not 
know what I was about when I took 
you ‘for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till 
death us do part.’ Now, what have you 
to say for yourself?” 
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“ Nothing ; but a great deal for you. 
I see more and more, my darling, what 
@ brave, generous, pitying angel I have 
tied to myself. But seeing that makes 
me despise myself more.” 

“ What ! you are going to dare to dis- 
obey me already ?” 

“T can’t help it, dearest. All you say 
shows me more and more that you have 
made all the sacrifice, and I am to get all 
the benefit. A man like me has no 
right to bring such a woman as you 
under his burthen.” 

“ But you couldn’t help yourself. It 
was because you were out of sorts with 
the world, smarting with the wrongs 
you saw on every side, struggling after 
something better and higher, and siding 
and sympathizing with the poor and 
weak, that I loved you. We should 
never have been here, dear, if you had 
been a young gentleman satisfied with 
himself and the world, and likely to get 
on well in society.” 

* Ah, Mary, it is all very well for a 
man. It is a man’s business. But why 
is a woman’s life to be made wretched ? 
Why should you be dragged into all my 
perplexities, and doubts, and dreams, 
and struggles ?” 

“ And why should I not ?” 

“ Life should be all bright and beau- 
tiful to a woman. It is every man’s 
duty to shield her from all that can vex, 
or pain, or soil.” 

“But have women different souls 
from men ¢” 

“‘ God forbid !” : 

“Then are we not fit to share your 
highest hopes ¢” 

“To share our highest hopes! Yes, 
when we have any. But the mire and 
clay where one sticks fast over and over 
again, with no high hopes or high any- 
thing else in sight—a man must be a sel- 
fish brute to bring one he pretends to 
love into all that.” 

“Now, Tom,” she said almost 
solemnly, “you are not true to your- 
self. Would you part with your own 
deepest convictions ? Would you, if 
you could, go back to the time when 
you cared for and thought about none 


of these things ?” 


He thought a minute, and then, 
pressing her hand, said— 

“No, dearest, I would not. The 
consciousness of the darkness in one and 
around one brings the longing for light. 
And then the light dawns; through 
mist and fog, perhaps, but enough to 
pick one’s way by.” He stopped a 
moment, and then added, “and shines 
ever brighter unto the perfect day. Yes, 
I begin to know it.” 

“Then why not put me on your own 
level? Why not let me pick my way 
by your side? Cannot a woman feel 
the wrongs that are going on in the 
world? Cannot she long to see them 
set right, and pray that they may be set 
right? We are not meant to sit in fine 
silks, and look pretty, and spend money, 
any more than you are meant to make 
it, and cry peace where there is no 
peace. If a woman cannot do much 
herself, she can honour and love a man 
who can.” 

He turned to her, and bent over her, 
and kissed her forehead, and kissed her 
lips. She looked up with sparkling 
eyes, and said— 

** Am I not right, dear ?” 

“Yes, you are right, and I have been 
false to my creed. You have taken a 
load off my heart, dearest. Henceforth 
there shall be but one mind and one 
soul between us. You have made me 
feel what it is that a man wants, what is 
the help that is meet for him.” 

He looked into her eyes, and kissed 
her again ; and then rose up, for there 
was something within him like a moving 
of new life, which lifted him, and set 
him on his feet. And he stood with 
kindling brow, gazing into the autumn 
air, as his heart went sorrowing, but 
hopefully “sorrowing, back through all 
the faultful past.” And she sat on at 
first, and watched his face ; and neither 
spoke nor moved for some minutes. 
Then she rose too, and stood by his 
side :— 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold ; 
And so across the hills they went, 

In that new world which is the old. 
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Yes, that new world, through the 
golden gates of which they had passed 
together, which is the old, old world 
after all, and nothing else.- The same 
old and new world it was to our fathers 
and mothers as it is to us, and shall be 
to our children—a world clear and 
bright, and ever becoming clearer and 
brighter to the humble, and true, and 
pure of heart, to every man and woman 
who will live in it as the children 
of the Maker and Lord of it, their 
Father. To them, and to them alone, 
is that world, old and new, given, and 
all that is in it, fully and freely to 
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enjoy. All others but these are occu- 
pying where they have no title; “they 
*‘ are sowing much, but bringing in little ; 
“they eat, but have not enough ; they 
“drink, but are not filled with drink ; 
“they clothe themselves, but there ig 
“none warm; and he of them who 
“earneth wages earneth wages to put 
“them into a bag with holes.” But 
these have the world and all things for 
a rightful and rich inheritance ; for they 
hold them as dear children of Him in 
whose hand it and they are lying, and 
no power in earth or hell shall pluck 
them out of their Father’s hand. 


THE NEW INDIAN BUDGET: A FEW HINTS AS TO MEN AND THINGS. 


BY J. M. LUDLOW. 


Ir is now somewhat over a year since a 
governor, of whose fourteen months’ 
tenure of office it stands recorded, in the 
very minute of his recall, that “ No ser- 
** vant of the crown had more earnestly 
* endeavoured tocarry out the great prin- 
“ciples of government which were pro- 
“ mulgated to the princes and people of 
“ India in her Majesty's gracious procla- 
“mation,” was suddenly removed from 
his office. The indiscretion committed 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan in publishing, 
without authority from the supreme 
government, his and his colleagues’ 
protests against Mr. Wilson’s financial 
scheme,—the perhaps worse than indis- 
cretion which led him to publish those 
colleagues’ protests without their pre- 
vious consent,—have been surely ex- 
piated long ere this, His policy remains, 
and never perhaps, in the history of 
mankind, was there a policy more 
triumphantly justified by events. 

It will be remembered what the 
ground of Sir Charles’s opposition,— 
rebellion, if you like it—was. To square 
revenue with expenditure, and fill the 
chasm of deficit, three new taxes, as to the 
results of which there were “ absolutely 


no data” upon which “ any reliable cal- 
culation” could be made, were to be 
laid on throughout the length and 
breadth of India, upon the hundred 
different races by which it is peopled: 
an income-tax, estimated -to yield 
£2,500,000 ; a licence-tax, estimated 
to produce £1,000,000; and a tobacco- 
tax. Sir Charles protested against the 
scheme, the calculations upon which it 
was founded, the individual taxes which 
it embraced, and the application of them 
to Madras ; and declared that the sheet- 
anchor of Indian finance for the nonce 
must be retrenchment, especially mili- 
tary retrenchment. He was dismissed ; 

but his policy was at the time endorsed 
in Madras, even by those who were 
most opposed to him, and he left amid 
the loudly expressed regret of almost 
the whole population. ! 


1 See “‘ Addresses presented to his Excel- 
lency Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. on his 
departure from Madras” (Madras, 1860), which 
breathe generally a spirit of earnestness seldom 
met with in such documents. See also Mr. 
Bourdillon’s “ Brief Statement of the principal 
measures of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s administra- 
tion at Madras,” which fully explains such a 
phenomenon. 
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What has since happened ? 

The tobacco-tax has been withdrawn. 

The licence-tax, levied in some places 
over and above older trade-taxes which 
it should at least have superseded, such 
as the Madras Moturfa, (declared by the 
East India Company, in their last lying 
memorandum of 1858, to have been 
then already abolished, and which had 
been taken ever since), has produced, 
with the other trade-taxes, £146,603. 

Theincome-tax has yielded £1,948,094, 
including £803,550, of arrears. After 
exciting distrust, ill-will, passive, and 
sometimes active resistance, from one 
end of India to the other, it re- 
mains an acknowledged failure, and is 
to be given up except as respects fixed 
incomes. 

The new Wilsonian taxes, together 
with several additions to existing taxes, 
have so entirely failed to meet the re- 
quirements of the case that the year has 
closed with a deficit of £6,678,000. 
And now retrenchment is made by Mr. 
Wilson’s successor his financial sheet- 
anchor ; military retrenchment especi- 
ally. £3,220,000 are to be struck off 
at a blow from the military estimates. 

Thus far the Indian authorities. 
Looking home, we find Sir Charles 
Wood introducing three bills, - which 
will hardly pass without modification ; 
but the first of which, for altering the 
constitution of the Legislative Council 
by a large infusion of non-official mem- 
bers, who may be either Europeans, 
East Indians, or Natives, provides also 
for the formation of councils at the sub- 
ordinate Presidencies, composed in like 
manner, and endowed with powers of local 
legislation and taxation. Thus the claim 
of autonomy for the separate Govern- 
ments implied in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
protests, and in the whole of his then 
abnormal proceedings, is to a great ex- 
tent admitted. The Secretary of State 
expressly declares thateven the proposed 
extension of the Central Legislative 
Council “will not yet be sufficient, 
“in the first place, to overcome the 
“ feeling which the other Presidencies 
“ entertain of being overridden, as they 
“ call it, by the Bengal Council, or, on 
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“the other hand, to overcome the dis- 
“ advantages of having a body legislating 
“for those Presidencies without ac- 
“ quaintance with local interests.” A 
principle, be it observed, which in 
practice will be found to justify a much 
greater amount of decentralization than 
is yet hinted at, though Sir Charles 
Wood proposes to allow the prospective 
creation of additional provincial legisla- 
tive councils. : 

Surely Sir Charles Trevelyan stands 
avenged. Surely it is time that he 
should have a hand in carrying out 
that policy which has vindicated itself 
without him. 

It is not an easy thing to govern 
India, or any of its Presidencies, as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan showed that he could 
govern, well. Leaving out of sight the 
higher prize, the heavier responsibilities, 
of the Governor-Generalship,—a man, 
we will say, a stranger to India, pro- 
moted to the government of an Indian 
Presidency, is transported, somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, into an enervating climate, 
which has, perhaps, just killed his pre- 
decessor, upon a salary of 12,000/. a year; 
a palace or two besides to live in, fur- 
nished as palaces ; a retinue of servants 
found him, at a cost, perhaps, of 1507. a 
month, whilst the lighting of his palaces 
costs some 607. To use the words of one 
who knows India well—“ If he should 
“ say, ‘I know nothing ; I have every- 
“ thing to learn ; if I set to work, what 
“ can I learn toany purpose in five years? 
“J will take things easy, and trust to 
“ committees and secretaries to do what 
“T cannot,’—if he argued thus, where 
“ would be the wonder?” Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, on the contrary, really did 
know more, it is said, than any officials 
in the Presidency or provinces, what 
Madras needed ; and he showed them 
that he did know it, and would teach 
them to know it. Hence, while hated 
by too many civilians—though with 
some signal exceptions, like that of 
Mr. Bourdillon—by every other class, 
I am assured, he seems idolized. ‘‘ You 
can’t think the change he made,” said 
a native pleader; “all the civilians 
came forward to shake hands with us!” 
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Nor is it amiss to observe that Sir 
Charles Wood’s third bill, for regulariz- 
ing the employment of uncovenanted 
servants by Government, affords an 
additional vindication to that resolute 
promotion of merit, wherever it might 
show itself, which made Sir Charles 
Trevelyan obnoxious to privileged offi- 
cialism. 

How much needed, for our own sakes, 
is the most vigorous official and indivi- 
dual exertion to stimulate the dormant 
energies of India’s soil and people, the 
American crisis must ere this have 
pressed upon us. But I believe we have 
as yet no conception generally of the 
enormous mass of work that has to be 
done, especially in the South. Take, for 
instance the following detail of a journey 
from Madras to Malabar in March, 1861 
—the writer, be it observed, being a gen- 
tleman thoroughly acquainted with the 
country and its languages, and who was 
anxious to return to his estate, but who, 
wishing to avoid the cholera in Mysore, 
which. afforded the most direct route, 
made a détour, which took him by 
various large towns, and by a route 
which, he was assured by official persons 
at Madras, he would post through as 
easily and quickly as by the direct 
one. 

“T left Madras on the 16th of April, 
“by railway, for Salem, 207 miles, 
“which I reached in eleven hours. 
“From Salem to Tellicherry, travelling 
“by Coimbetoor, Paulghaut, following 
“the course of the railway to Beypore, 
“and taking the steamer from Calicut 
“to Cannanore (fifty miles in six hours), 
“in all a distance of about 250 miles, 
“took me fifteen days! At Salem there 
“was no conveyance to be had but a 
“common country bullock-cart, on two 
“wheels—no springs, of course. My 
“traps were put at the bottom, straw 
“and a mat put upon them, and I 
“stretched above. This was the post- 
“ing. As the bullocks ploughed their 
“ creeping way along the wretched roads 
“of Salem and Coimbetoor, not being 
“prepared for anything of the kind, 
“7 was wholly unprovided with the 
“means of cooking a meal; the conse- 
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“ quence was, that I arrived completely 
“ knocked up and starved.” 

Imagine a man returning from Lon- 
don to Lancaster, who, instead of the 
direct road, should take that by Oxford, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Chester, 
and you will have a fair comparative 
idea, both of the amount of divergence 
from the main line, and of the intrinsic 
importance of the route on which, bar- 
ring portions of railway and sea-journey, 
a man of business found the other day 
no better posting than by a springless 
bullock-cart, at the rate of under twenty 
miles a day! 

Such are the facilities of communica- 
tion with which we have endowed 
Southern India, after from half to a 
whole century of domination ; such the 
means which we have devised for our- 
selves of substituting the various tropi- 
cal products which this vast territory 
produces, or is capable of producing, 
for those of the foreign slave-states and 
colonies of the West. 

And yet see what can be done in 
India by the mere vicinity of the Pre- 
sidency city, in which English law rules, 
and unofficial Englishmen, not entangled 
in a vicious system like the Bengal in- 
digo-planters, reside. Here is a descrip- 
tion, by the same hand, of Madras 
revisited :— 

“The change which twenty-five years 
“have made in the externals of Madras 
‘is so great as would require a volume 
“ properly to describe. Security of per- 
“son and property have transformed 
“ the bare, barren, sandy, Choultry plain, 
“ which my memory sickens toremember, 
“into a rich, well-watered, well-cultivated 
“ cardenof rice and sugar-cane fields, and 
“cocoa-nut groves. Wells have every- 
“where been dug for artificial irrigation, 
“and are everywhere being plied morn- 
“ing and evening. Manure has become 
“an article of trade. Everywhere are 
“ excellent roads, traversed by hundreds 
“of bullock-carts. The native popula- 
“tion, between seven and eight hundred 


“thousand in number, are well fed, well 


“clothed, well housed; consequently, 
“ quiet, orderly, industrious, and becom- 
“ing more and more stirring. The 
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“structures of all kinds, reared and 
“rearing on the surface, show a vast 
“amount of realized capital among the 
“natives, for hardly one belongs to a 
“European. The police is good.” 

A contrast like the above shows how 
completely the condition of India lies 
in our hands ; how it depends on us to 
turn her soil into a waste or a garden. 
Give her roads, give her water, give her 
leave to work, and I believe the most 
sanguine man living cannot imagine all 
that she may yet do for herself, for Eng- 
land, for the world. But then, we must 
be prepared to study her, to judge her, 
help her, stimulate her, from her own 
point of view, and not from that of our 
cut-and-dried European theories. It is 
hard to slay again the slain; but, as 
a sample of the working of a doctri- 
naire’s nostrum applied to India, I will 
quote one detail of the failure of Mr. 
Wilson’s income-tax. It is from a letter 
(written in February last), by a collector 
in one of the northern provinces of 
Madras, a rich and beautiful country, 
possessing some rich Zemindars, the 
writer being in nowise a partizan of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan :— 

“The amount I shall levy here, includ- 
“ing the tax on all our salaries, and the 
“ amount collected from Zemindars (18) 
“ will only be about 4,500/.—or less than 
“ half the sum we shall derive from the 
“ addition of 3d. to the monopoly price of 
“each maund (82lbs.) of salt, alone— 
“ and less than is yielded by the increased 
“export dues, neither of which excites 
“ any attention, while this tax is a very 
“ sore subject indeed.” 

I do not quote this passage for the 
sake of defending the salt monopoly, an 
undoubted evil, but simply to illustrate 
the absurdity of an income-tax, whilst 
there are as yet in many parts no incomes 
totax. As the writer of the above letter 
observes :—“ The income-tax is no doubt 
“* applicable to wealthy trading commu- 
“ nities, where transactions are tangible 
“one way or another;” but “nothing 
“could be a greater evidence of gross 
“ ignorance than its application to small 
“incomes in the provinces, which are 
“made by a scrambling sort of trade, 
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“ uncertain in character and extent. To 
“* assess these is hap-hazard work, and to 
“ correct the assessments under appeal 
“ without books or accounts of any kind is 
“of course not satisfactory.” 

From which evidence (which I could 
abundantly confirm from the very oppo- 
site end of the same Presidency) the 
simple conclusion to be drawn is that we 
must first set about making incomes in 
India, before we can tax them. And, 
inasmuch as India (in spite of the im- 
pulse lately given to manufactures on 
the western coast), is, and must be essen- 
tially for many a long year, an agricul- 
tural country, we are brought round to 
the improvement of Indian agriculture 
as the essential starting point, and to 
those two main requisites, which I have 
already named, roads and water. How 
earnestly and heartily the native popula- 
tion themselves are capable of co-operat- 
ing with us for these purposes, few 
persons in this country have the slightest 
conception. Did space allow, I could 
give here a detailed account of some late 
road-making in Malabar, by the same 
English land-owner, whose travelling 
experience and impressions on re-visiting 
Madras I have quoted already, which 
reads almost like a fairy tale. Simply 
because he enjoys the perfect confidence 
of the native community, and has 
thereby succeeded in inbreathing into 
it a vortion of the public spirit by 
which he is actuated, he has been able, 
by the gratuitous help of his native 
neighbours, to open roads at the rate of 
about a mile a day. I quote an in- 
stance :— 

“ My junction cart-road to Cannanore, 
“ four and a half miles long, was finished 
“ and opened on the 20th October(1860). 
“ But it takes foot-passengers three miles 
“ round, and is of such scant use there- 
“fore to them, who are the persons who 
“want to go to Cannanore town, that 
“high and low, rich and poor, all be- 
“siege me to make the direct road to 
“it, which I had surveyed three years 
“ago, all engaging to turn out and help. 
“ As no one will make this road if I do 
“not, I set yesterday about having it 
“ pegged out at every four or five yards 
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“ distance, determined, when that work 
‘is got through, to begin the road and 
“finish it, I hope, in a week. From 
“the point where it leaves the junction, 
“the length will not be more than six 
“miles. Now, we made the four and 
“a half miles of junction in four and 
“a half working-days, And no wonder. 
“T asked two Nyr friends, landed gen- 
“tlemen, living two and three miles to 
“the east on my Kalloor road, if they 
“could help us on one of the working- 
“days. In the grey of that morning I 
“was on the spot before objects were 
“clearly discernible, and there were my 
“two friends, one with thirty of his 
“tenants and labourers, the other with 
“ twenty-five, with hoes in hand, anxious 
“to begin. These Hindoos, masters and 
“ men, had, without saying a word, come 
“three miles, and actually bivouacked 
“the previous night in the nearest Ma- 
“nila (Mussulman) bazaar, in order 
“that they might be in good time the 
“next morning. By three o’clock in a 
“hot day they finished their task, and 
“not until then did masters or men stir 
“from the spot. Ought a country that 
“is filled with such men to be without 
“ roads ?” 

I have dwelt on the case of Madras 
especially, both as the scene of the 
latest labours of the statesman whose 
policy shines so bright through his dis- 
grace, and as the region where all the 
evils of past Indian systems have been 
felt most heavily, but which, neverthe- 
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PRoBaBLY since the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, there never were so few 
of its own notabilities,— those artists 
from whose membership it derives its 
prestige—contributing to the annual col- 
lection as there are this year. Of the men 
of the first rank, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Mr. Foley, and Mr. E. M. Ward, are 
present as representatives. Mr. Foley’s 
statue, or the model of it, of Goldsmith, 
for Trinity College, Dublin, does indeed 


less, I believe, offers the brightest pro- 
mise for the future, if only fairly dealt 
with. J could give illustrations to the 
same effect, though less sharp and deci- 
sive perhaps, from other quarters, and 
even from favoured Bengal itself. I 
trust, indeed, that a brighter era is 
dawning for India, and that in Mr. 
Laing, in particular—if spared by the 
climate of Bengal—she has found a 
man capable of understanding her con- 
dition and dealing with her needs, 
Without pledging myself to their de- 
tails, or viewing them as more than 
steps in a right direction, I look upon 
the measures lately introduced by Sir 
Charles Wood as pregnant with future 
good. But I believe that India requires 
just now, and will amply repay here- 
after, the services of our very best men ; 
—of those in particular, if any, who are 
inured to her climate. And therefore 
I am sure she needs amongst others, and 
perhaps above almost all others, the ser- 
vices of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 





Note.—An expression of mine in a late arti- 
cle on the $‘ American Crisis,” speaking of 
New Jersey as a “ slave-state,” has been criti- 
cizedas erroneous. By “slave-state,” I meant, 
as the context of the passage, I think, shows, 
a state with slaves in it who might be expected 
to run away. As, however, I understand the 
meaning of the term is eae restricted 
in America to states which expressly maintain 
slavery, whilst New Jersey has prospectively 
abolished it, I would, of course, recall the 
expression. 
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sustain his reputation. Mr. E. M. Ward 
may be said to have recovered his name 
and fame, jeopardized by a premature, 
but compulsory exhibition of certain 
commissions from royalty. As regards 
the absent painters, an idea of the gap 
their defalcations cause, may be con- 


_ceived when we name Messrs. Millais, 


Egg, Frith, Herbert, Mulready, Maclise, 
and Poole, as not represented at all. 
When we add to this that Mr. Dyce 
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hardly increases his previously high credit 
by either of his contributions, that Mr. 
Elmore is only up to his mark and Mr. 
Phillip in the same position, that Mr. E. 
W. Cooke has but a single, and not very 
remarkable work, and that Mr. J. F. Lewis 
is not in strength, it will be seen that 
what interest the exhibition possesses 
is due either to young men or the out- 
siders. It is due to both of these that 
we have quite an average display. Of 
the younger men, Mr. T. Faed seems to 
have~ had the field to himself; and he 
has made good use of it in a remarkable 
advance in popular estimation. The 
heedful critic will also turn from his one 
picture to others as exhibiting qualities 
of mental range and flight which promise 
more for the artist’s name in future than 
they render now. Noticeable among 
these are the works of Mr. Leighton, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. F. Goodall, Mr. 
Cope, and Mr. Lee. 

It is the custom, in art-criticism, to 
divide the subject in hand according to 
the subjects of the pictures considered, 
without reference to any peculiarly dis- 
tinguishing quality that may be found 
in any class; so that all the inventive 
or poetic faculty in the world, if it be 
displayed upon a landscape or marine 
subject, will not obtain for its exhibitor 
a prior place or even higher credit than 
is due to him as a landscape or marine 
painter, per se, after all the figure, 
historical or dramatic pictures have been 
disposed of. Now, this arrangement, 
although alwaysconvenient and of special 
help to short memories, is not for ever 
desirable. Therefore we propose to take 
the works entirely on their own merits, 
without regard to subject ; and, if any 
exhibit the highest faculty of all—poetic 
dignity or true feeling of a noble class— 
these can have a place amongst the very 
foremost. This could not well be done 
in the heat and hurry of the first few 
days of an exhibition; but now, after 
deliberate survey, something like justice 
may be rendered without fear. 

We look about heedfully, but with 
disappointment, for works which, dis- 
playing a genuine recognition of the 
highest aims of art, are at once poetical 
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and refined. Our search is vain ; there 
is not one. It is true such pictures are 
rarely found ; but still it may be noted 
that, amongst a thousand works of art 
here to be seen, there is not one which 
fully justifies a claim to be called an epic 
production, such as were “The Light of 
the World,” “The Hugonot,” and some 
three or four more we have seen within fif- 
teen years past. Of the second grade— 
the exquisite lyrical and delicately imagi- 
native order, exhibiting the beauty 
without the elevation of the nobler 
standard—some two or three will be 
found. Of those which bear the same 
relation to the last that Crabbe’s Tales 
do to Horace or to Keats, there are 
several—Mr. T. Faed’s the chief, (if 
it be not more just to compare his 
work to Cowper’s than to Crabbe’s). 
Many pictures have good qualities 
of humorous character—notably Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s and Mr. Mark’s pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Leighton’s “ Lieder ohne Worte” 
(550), notwithstanding the wrongful 
manner in which it is placed, must carry 
off the crown of praise from those who 
look for the noble faculty of poetic ima- 
gination. The pure, luxurious, sensu- 
ousness of the theme is wrought out 
with feeling in design, and complete 
and delicate mastery of all such refine- 
ments of execution asconvey the painter’s 
ideas. With perfect taste he has not 
encumbered his representations with 
anything that is definite or positive in 
costume or accessories; it .is truly a 
“song without words,” in the sweetest 
musical sense. There is nothing to tell 
that the fair young girl who sits before 
us, lost in a dream, is of Roman, 
tian, Grecian, or Medieval time or 
country. As her fancies are proper to 
girlhood, so her costume, her beauty, 
and the architecture with which she is 
surrounded are indefinite and only beau- 
tiful. We might as well attempt to 
analyze her thoughts as to decide where 
was her birth-place, what her name. 
There she is—fair, soft-eyed, graceful as 
a fawn, self-abandoned, sweet, seated by 
the bright-running fountain that, with a 
murmurous gurgle, slowly fills the water- 
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vessel she has set down—lost in a bliss- 
ful dream, while the shrill voice of the 
bird above cleaves the sleeping air of 
sunny afternoon, and the delicate sha- 
dows widen over the pavement of marble, 
the rosy light lies softly upon the ala- 
baster walls, and the tall woman, saffron- 
vested, bearing the vase upon her head, 
ascends the steps behind, noiseless, with 
bare feet, her robe’s edge upon the 
marble stair, passing without a sound 
to break the reverie of youth and love. 
Crossing one foot behind the other, she 
sits at ease, caressing with one hand the 
backward foot; the other little rosy mem- 
ber swings, feeling the cool air about 
the marble. Her dress is of the palest 
blue-gray—a loose-sleeved under-robe 
that almost touches the floor from her 
elbows ; over this is one of dark, but 
warm blue, lined with tawny crimson. 
For a study of delicate colour this pic- 
ture is perfect. Several red, blue, and 
grey vases stand upon the floor, and 
concentrate with their deep tints the 
delicacy of the alabaster that forms the 
background, which is composed of a 
flight of stairs ascending to a palace, an 
archway in the wall, and a return angle 
of the stairs above. From a pier pours 
the higher stream of the fountain into 
an unseen basin, to reappear from a 
lion’s mouth of bronze beside the 
dreaming girl. The rosy delicacy of the 
alabaster has been admirably rendered 
by the artist; it is full of tender veins of 
colour that break and make warm and 
rich its immense mass of white, and re- 
lieve and sweeten it in contrast with the 
high blue-sky and snowy masses of cloud 
that sweep over head. 

The same artist has a version of the 
interview between Paolo and Francesca, 
in the summer-house (276), just at that 
moment when he takes the first and 
only half-forbidden kiss. People say 
that the embrace is too fiery and too 
merely human for so spiritual a scene ; 
for our own part we cannot enter into 
this objection. The time is just when 
the purple shades of evening swallow 
up the far-off towers of the palace, and 
these stand grim and sad against the 
pale sky of gold, seen from the window 


of the garden-house, upon whose marble 
bench the guilty lovers are seated. With 
one arm around, and pressing forward 
over her retreating but not unwilling 
form, Paolo kisses and sins thereby. To 
say there is too much passion expressed 
in the design seems to hint a forgetful- 
ness of the very locale in which Dante 
placed his hapless and guilty pair, or 
what was his intention in putting them 
therein. Paolo and Francesca were not 
found in Paradise. A third picture may 
take its place here, although not equal 
to the above in execution or design. 
This is entitled “ A Dream” (399), the 
subject of which the following renders 
clear. A lady, who lay in what her 
friends and herself conceived to be a 
fatal illness, dreamt that she was really 
dead, and that her disembodied spirit 
rose to the feet of the Saviour, standing 
in heaven, surrounded by cherubs in a 
glory. Appealing to be released from 
further earthly trial, she received the 
reply, “ Not yet; not yet!” and learnt 
that she must pursue the round of life 
unto the end. The Redeemer stands 
before us, tall, graceful, indeed almost 
too graceful to be grand, with gentle 
delicate face, which has not enough of 
the God-like in it, and which, however 
beautiful, has little solemnity. The 
lady is robed in pale yellow, to express 
unperfected purity, not white, as accepted 
for heaven; she seems to float—and 
this action is wonderfully expressed— 
before the Saviour ; her hands have an 
appealing and deprecatory action. Below 
is the earth, asleep in the twilight of 
ten thousand stars ; its mountain-peaks 
visible through clouds of mist filling the 
valleys ; the sea, calm and deep blue, 
without a shadow to break its immense 
repose. If it were not that the draperies, 
which in their dispositions express the 
actions of the figures admirably, are 
somewhat hard in execution and pipy 
in arrangement, we could admire them 
more than we do. The colours cannot 
be considered wholly satisfactory, owing 
to the predominance of the pale sulphury 
yellow of the dreamer’s dress, and its too 
strong antagonism to the indigo blue of 
the sea below. The story goes on to say 
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that the visionary’s spirit returned to her 
bodily frame, and from that hour she 
began to recover. Mr. Leighton sends 
also a fine, broad, effective, and yet sub- 
dued study of “Capri” (645), showing 
the fractured shafts of four white marble 
columns, almost buried in the tall her- 
bage of a Mediterranean summer ; beyond 
are the island mountains. 

We shall pursue our idea of ranking 
pictures according to the true poetic ex- 
pressiveness they show, rather than the 
grade they ordinarily occupy, and there- 
fore turn to Mr. F. R. Lee’s “ Signal 
Station, Gibraltar” (16)—a mere land- 
scape, and that composed out of the 
somewhat meagre materials of a huge 
peak of rock, over whose shoulders we 
look upon the blue sea on either hand, 
and, right away beyond, the long levels 
of the shore and some weakly-painted 
mountains. But what we can do with 
the material put before us is the test of 
art ; therefore the high praise of produc- 
ing a singularly effective and suggestive 
picture must be awarded to Mr. Lee, 
who has presented with extraordinary 
felicity this huge mass of white stone, 
with its multitudinous figures and flaws, 
its long streams of sloping débris, that 
stretch, like a road, from mid-height 
to the base ; its sunny peaks ; its mon- 
strous shadows ; its clinging palmettoes ; 
the two seas at its feet, heaving far be- 
low, though the creeping lines of surf 
are visible. He has done all this with 
such a look of air, and size, and mighti- 
ness, as brings the scene in its grandeur 
to our eyes at once. If the sea were less 
of a chalk-white opacity, and did not 
seem so dull in colour that it has no re- 
flections and no sparkling brilliancy, 
and if the shore beyond were stronger 
and more varied in tint,—in short, 
truer,—this work would be perfect as a 
grand representation of a grand theme. 
Infinitely inferior are the artist’s other 
works here. Another picture which, by 
producing a true reflection of a noble 
phase of nature, becomes poetical in 
subject, is Mr. C. P. Knight's “Stone 
Walls of Old England.—Speeton Cliffs, 
Yorkshire ” (616) ; one of the grandest 
pieces of coast scenery we have ever 
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met with ; so grand that the very terror 
of the cliff’s edge overcomes the spec- 
tator, as if he were there standing look- 
ing on to the sea—whose glassy levels 
reach to a high horizon, and thus dis- 
play the elevation at which we are 
above the tender creaming line of snowy 
foam, breaking with the lapsing summer 
sea at the feet of the mighty wall of 
rock, some 700 feet above. We look 
over the watery plain, smooth as a vast 
enamel, and changeful in hue as a 
huge opal of deepest blue, green, and 
white tint, as it reflects the pure firma- 
ment in its depths, mirrors the swim- 
ming clouds, or lets us see through its 
translucent and hardly heaving mass. 
A cloud unseen casts a shadow upon the 
sea, and sweeps along the white walls of 
the cliff; innumerable gulls are skim- 
ming the surface, and thousands more 
resting on the ledges of the rock. So 
clearly and yet so deeply and truly in co- 
lour has the artist rendered the sea itself, 
that we note the sails of the various 
fishing craft which loiter on its surface 
to come, as it were—and as they do in 
nature—opaquely and solidly, and quite 
different from that floor of glass which 
sustains them. Level with us, and 
all foreshortened to the eye, lie the 
sloping downs and terraces of bright 
green verdure that clothe the cliff’s sum- 
mit, dipping one behind the other as 
they rise and fall into and from the 
sight. 

We may now turn to Mr. T. Faed’s 
picture, which exhibits an ordinary, but 
not therefore commonplace feeling, of 
natural pathos, and is a veritable pre- 
sentment of human grief and character. 
The subject is of the rudest—the death 
of an aged woman, mother of the father 
of the family gathered about the bed- 
place, in a poor earthen-floored cottage. 
The couch of death is enclosed with cur- 
tains, now drawn back, and permitting 
us to see the poor, skinny, withered 
hand that stiffens upon the old patch- 
work quilt. We see the rigid hand, and 
nothing more, of her that is gone. The 
principal, and by far the finest-designed 
figure in the composition, is the dead 
woman’s son, who sits in a chair, a 
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little removed from the bed, one hand in 
his breast, the other clasping between 
its fingers an old and well-worn Bible, 
such as he might have used in youth, 
who is now grizzled and labour-worn, 
and past the middle age of life. His 
expression is admirably given—earnest, 
sad, presageful of his own time to come, 
and deeply impressed with that event 
which has just taken place. We see by 
his dress that he has left his daily 
toil to be here for a few hours. Near 
him is a younger woman, with some re- 
mains of homely beauty, his wife, who 
has taken a wakeful baby from its cradle. 
She raises a hushing finger to silence 
the loutish boy just entered from school, 
whose noisy exclamations might disturb 
the mourners. Following his entrance 
comes a girl, twelve years of age, who 
has returned from the doctor’s, as the 
bottle she bears explains. Her face is 
pretty and fresh, and somewhat re- 
sembling the matron’s. Immediately at 
the side of the bed a young woman 
kneels, weeping violently, her face 
buried in the curtains. Seated on the 
floor in front are two little boys, teasing 
a black kitten, one of whom holds an 
egg-boiling glass, which, in the confu- 
sion, he has obtained. We cannot assent 
to the propriety of introducing these 
children as so totally unimpressed with 
the incident. Children, old enough to 
comprehend what is taking place about 
them, are true mirrors of the emotions of 
their seniors. We do not believe these 
boys would play with a cat or a toy just 
at the moment, and in the very room 
where their grandmother was dying or 
dead. The event must have occurred 
some minutes; at least, so we judge, 
from the man’s expression ;—enough to 
hush with the presence of death every 
noisy tongue or playful act. With this 
reservation the whole design is admirably 
conceived. To an artist there is much 
that is unpleasing and unsatisfactory in 
Mr. Faed’s method of execution—less so, 
probably, in this picture than in general ; 
but still, the varnishy over-sweetness— 
to use a technical word—ever present in 
his works, mars the merit, great as that 
is, in this one. On looking into the 
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handling one sees the want of a solid, 
thoughtful style which should dwell 
with loving attention upon the details of 
his task. Large spaces are filled with 
mere smears of colour; there is too 
much transparent, unsubstantial work ; 
much of the colour and texture is coarse; 
cloysome contrasts are too frequently in- 
dulged in; and effect, rather than de- 
liberate fidelity, is here and there sought 
for. 

It is odd enough that the two pictures 
which have obtained the largest amount 
of popular favour this year should both 
have for the centering point of their 
interest, the pivot of design as it were, a 
hand—a single human hand. So it is 
however. In Mr. T. Faed’s work, this 
has been shown, Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
we shall now describe. Every one knows 
that the last moments of Charles IL 
were signalized by his owning himself a 
Roman Catholic, and, as such, receiving 
extreme unction. Dramatically speaking, 
this was no great matter, but for the faet 
which is related of how the consecrated 
wafer stuck in the king’s throat, and a 
glass of water was called for to relieve 
him. Dire stories were told at the 
time that he did not swallow it after 
all. Mr. Ward has with great judgment 
avoided showing us the horrors of the old 
man’s death-bed, and, as his object has 
been to illustrate the natural result of a 
life led as the king did his, confined him- 
self to the ante-chamber of the royal 
apartment, wherein are gathered all sorts 
of intriguers, male and female, a wit or 
two, and, excepting a weeping lady who 
ascends the lordly stairs shown in the 
background, not one human being con- 
cerned in the momentous event taking 
place so near them, immeasurably im- 
portant as this was to him who, with 
all his faults, had been generous and 
indulgent to most of those assembled 
here. A gentlemen of the guard, whe, 
by the way, bears a strong resemblance 
to the king himself, has just a quiver in 
his mouth, and something of an absent 
look in his eye, as, standing on the 
raised dais which leads to the inner 
room, he keeps watch by the dark and 
polished door which is opened a little to 
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receive the glass of water a bowing court- 
page has brought upon a salver. The 
hand that took it is said to have been 
that of the Earl of Faversham. The 
guardsman is the only moved, really 
moved human being. There are, indeed, 
several highly rouged women near the 
door, with patches and mountains of 
ringlet and satin on them, who appear 
to be much distressed, and even to need 
the consolation of pungent salts; but it 
is obvious enough to what their sorrow 
tends. There is much characterand expres- 
sion in this last group. Indeed, taking 
it as a subordinate one, it is the most 
satisfactory portion of the whole picture, 
and probably the most solidly executed 
also ; -being more after that solid and 
manly, if not very delicate, manner in 
which the artist has been wont to paint, 
and let us hope, an indication that 
he intends to return to the charac- 
teristic English style which won him 
his name. At the foot of the dais stand 
the doubtful prelates, who, having been 
refused entrance to the king’s chamber, 
are clustered together—Sancroft, weak 
and hesitating ; the half-soldier, Compton 
of London, fingering his moustache in 
annoyance; Ken, composed and sad. 
Next to these, in the front, comes a group 
of lacqueys, and women of the court, 
who are feeding the king’s spaniels, and 
begrudge the trouble. One of the animals, 
scenting the first open door, has made 
a rush to get at the master he at least 
cannot forget so soon. A page stops the 
dog. Round about the fire is gathered 
a motley group—courtiers, women, 
spies, Jesuits, gossips of all sorts, Bar- 
rillon, that arch-diplomatist, taking snuff 
with a grin, as he imparts to a patched 
and highly bedizened lady of rank the 
secret of what is going on in the inner 
room. There isa cowled friar or two, with 
several people seated at the card-table— 
St. Evremond, that reverend gossip, 
standing amongst them. In his boots 
and spurs, in a travelling dress, sits a 
gentleman who has just come from a 
long night’s journey, and stretches him- 
self with fatigue. The saloon is gilded 
in the heavy taste of the time, and 
decorated with wall pictures. These, by 
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the way, we think Mr. Ward has shown 
as too old—mellowed as they would be 
by time, and not in the raw freshness of 
this their comparatively recent execu- 
tion. The temptation to this was 
doubtless resistless, and the picture is 
benefited by it; but the point is worth 
noticing, because, even as it is, there is 
a want of getting together of the colour 
as well as the composition (which, but 
for this, would be even more remarkable) 
frequently to be lamented in Mr. Ward’s 
works, 

Mr. F. Goodall’s picture, styled 
“The First-born,” (203), although a 
little varnishy in execution, shows him 
to have made a great advance over 
previous works, and is impressed upon 
our memories by its genuine pathos, 
grace of design and broad treatment. 
It is a young Egyptian mother, with her 
infant on her knee, whom she bends 
over with a brooding face of love that 
is finely expressed. Her infant sleeps, 
and in sleep caresses her. She is 
robed in her national costume ; the long 
black veil falls behind her head ; about 
the forehead is a row of gold coins 
upon the edge of an under robe that 
falls before her to the ground. <A dark 
and vigorously painted garment of 
blue, with stripes of green, covers her 
body, and harmonizes well with a 
second of rich amber hue. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, sends also an 
Oriental subject, painted during his 
sojourn in Cairo. This shows “A 
Street scene in Cairo.—The Lantern- 
maker’s Courtship,” (231). A young 
tinman, who has been at work upon his 
bench in the open street, has just per- 
ceived the approach of a girl, to whom 
he is affianced, coming down the street. 
She is robed to her eyes, literally ; for 
the face-veil comes even up to them, 
and only their laughing glitter is visible, 
as the ardent lover, forbidden to see her 
features before marriage, presses a tawny 
hand upon the goat’s hair veil, whose 
coarse meshes just permit us to dis- 
tinguish the broad contour of the girl’s 
countenance which the youngster mani- 
pulates so eagerly, holding her with his 
disengaged hand. She is not averse to 
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the examination, but laughs gaily and 
only affects to struggle. Mr. Hunt 
displays all his well known and masterly 
feeling for colour and powerful execu- 
tion in this picture ; which, small as it 
is, holds a strong place on the walls by 
those qualities. The flesh painting is 
very fine and solid ; the tints rich and 
pure: the girl’s dress, a deep and _bril- 
liant blue, goes finely with that of the 
boy-husband, a rich crimson. The ex- 
pressions could not be more perfect ; and 
the humour of the whole incident is so 
well expressed as to entitle the artist to 
a new share of admiration for his 
success in this, by him yet untrodden, 
path. The background, a street, is in- 
teresting from its fidelity. The mirior 
incidents of a crowd in the narrow way 
—a sturdy self-sufficient Englishman, 
riding on a donkey and thrusting him- 
self through all, and almost over-turning 
a Nubian camel-briver, whose huge beast 
swings along behind; the running 
donkey boy ; the bamboo screens over- 
head, and the projecting balconies of 
the houses—are all in keeping. Keep- 
ing to the East for a while, we may 
notice Mr. Armitage’s finely painted, 
but rather crude study of a head— 
“ Pharaoh’s Daughter,” (7)—which is 
more expressive than beautiful, it must 
be admitted. The melancholy of its 
look is effective—a downcast face with 
long-lidded, sad eyes ; upon the brow, 
an elegant coronet of peacock’s feathers, 
designed with taste after the ancient 
Egyptian fashion. Mr. J. F. Lewis has 
three pictures, all Oriental in subject, 
and all displaying his peculiarities of 
execution, brillancy of colour, delicacy, 
thinness and hardness. “A Bedouin 
Sheikh —Eyypt,” (149)—a man of the 
desert, seated in front of a merchant's 
counter—is a picture characteristic 
and expressive—‘*In the Bezestein, El 
Khan Khalic, Cairo,” (266) shows in the 
front of his stall seated a handsome 
Oriental, robed in pale blue, himself 
abandoned to delightful ease, his long 
pipe athwart his knees, which are spread 
wide apart, his feet resting, in the 
refinement of indolence, upon their 
outer edges, comfortable in the easy 


slippers. The dozy look of his composed 
features is quite a study, as is the 
delicate blue of his majestic robes. One 
would not disturb him for the world ; he 
is so placid, so calm, so perfect a type 
of laziness. Behind are other and 
busier merchant's shops, the arched 
roof of the bazaar, scores of exquisitely 
painted draperies for sale, and many 
purchasers in the avenue. Less objec- 
tionable for hardness, and equally 
brilliant in colour is ‘ Edfou, Upper 
Egypt,” (350)—a scene on the banks of 
the Nile, which, like a bright ribbon of 
blue, runs through the background, and 
is very beautifully harmonized with the 
sky and arid banks. Some Bedouins and 
their patient camels lie upon the sand 
in front, forming admirable studies, 
rather more solidly painted than is 
usual with the artist, moreover. To our 
left are the ruins of the famous temple, 
with the wreck of its architectural 
approaches. Mr. Simeon Solomon has 
a fine and really beautiful little picture 
of “A young Musician employed in 
the Temple service during the Feast of 
Tabernacles,” (493)—a youthful Jew 
bearing a harp of antique form, upon 
which he plays softly as he goes along 
one of the passages of the Temple. He 
is robed in sacerdotal garments, white 
striped with black, a flat-topped cap 
upon his head : he bends his face over 
the instrument, and his expression is 
very delicately rendered and sweet in 
character. Very sober and grave in hue, 
the colour of this picture is extremely 
good. As a whole, it promises highly 
of the young painter's powers and 
future success. 

Mr. J. Phillip is here with one of his 
wonted Spanish subjects, “Gossips at 
a Well” (66), which seems to us more 
delicately painted than is usual with 
him. It shows his ordinary phases of 
colour and peculiar texture. Some girls 
are flirting with a couple of sturdy mule- 
teers. There is much sprightliness and 
character in the figures, whose execution 
though a little coarse, is powerful and 
masterly. It is much to be desired that 
the artist would find a new theme. 
Spanish character, however well ren- 
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dered, palls upon folks when so long 
selected by one artist. There is little 
hope of this at present, if report speak 
truth in averring that he has brought 
we are afraid to say how many scores of 
incomplete pictures home as the fruits 
of a recent Peninsula tour. Mr. Elmore, 
with a lighter hand, resembles Mr. 
Phillip in his system of execution ; 
and therefore they are mostly associated 
together by critics and the public. He 
sends three works. “Marie Antoi- 
nette in the Temple” (110) is a repre- 
sentation of that part of the hapless 
queen’s history, when she looked through 
the chink of her prison door, and watched 
for hours that she might catch a glimpse 
of the dauphin passing by. Mr. Elmore 
has told his tale well; the queen’s face 
is excellent in expression; her eyes 
eager, hollow, and anxious, bleared with 
trouble and time, her quivering mouth 
and sunken cheeks, her nervous hands 
that have let fall the worsted which she 
was knitting, are all points of character 
which evince his ability, and make us 
regret that he does not execute his 
thoughts in a less sketchy manner. 
No. 87, “ Peace, 1681,” shows a Puri- 
tan’s wife disarming him ; standing on 
a chair, she lifts over his tall head the 
broad sword-belt, in order to hang it 
beneath the morion, bandoliers, and 
flask, that are already on the wall of the 
apartment. The man submits and stands 
somewhat stiffly under the operation ; 
his face, although not without character, 
lacks expression; it might have been 
even humorous, we opine, as that of 
the woman might have been beautiful— 
for she looks somewhat meagre and dry. 
Of the two, her figure is the best in 
action and expression. More solidity 
would improve this picture’s execution 
mightily. The artist's third work is 
unimportant. Mr. Wallis has a very 
effectively designed and solidly painted 
little picture, styled “ Gondomar” 
(101 )—that famous Spanish ambas- 
sador watching from a window an 
execution on Tower Hill. It may be 
Raleigh’s death that he draws back the 
curtain to look upon ; by his side, lying 
on a couch, is a lute; all the colour 
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gloomily rich and hot; the whole pic- 
ture full of character. 

A young artist, Mr. H. Holiday— 
not absolutely unknown before, how- 
ever—has made himself a reputation 
amongst critics by a somewhat dry and 
rather jejune picture, representing the 
first meeting of Dante and Beatrice (649); 
which, very well designed as it is, and 
full of feeling and even grace, despite its 
ascetic tone and weak colouring, pro- 
mises much for his future fame when 
more practice shall have overcome those 
signs of juvenility. Mr. Calderon makes 
a decided step in advance with his self- 
invented subject, “ Liberating Prisoners 
on the Young Heir’s Birth-day” (614)—~ 
a medieval theme, showing a fair-faced 
and wondering-eyed boy giving an alms 
to a shaggy, wild, outlaw-looking fellow, 
who is on his knees before him, arf has 
just been released from prison in honour 
of the event. Both the boy’s and the 
man’s expression are admirably given ; 
as is the action of the boy, half alarmed, 
and fully puzzled at the bizarre air and 
attitude of the culprit. Behind this 
pair stand the father and mother of the 
child, a stately couple—the lady clasping 
the hand of the timid boy, and proudly 
contemplating the act he is engaged 
in. Her face has much sweetness of 
expression. The tall baron behind re- 
gards this also with fatherly unction, 
and is dignified enough. Two waiting- 
women follow the lady ; the gaoler leans 
against the prison door, from which the 
outlaw has just come. The colour of 
this picture is extremely rich and varied, 
as well as solid and bold. Altogether, 
it is a very satisfactory work indeed. 
Mr. H. S. Marks has another original 
subject, also medizval, which is far be- 
yond the ordinarily somewhat coarse 
range of themes he has dwelt upon, in 
execution as well as thought. “The 
Franciscan Sculptor and his Model,” 
(381), shows a drunken village tailor, 
who has the luck to reside near where a 
community of Franciscans are building 
a church and monastery. He has been 
induced to sit to the sculptor of the 
brotherhood as a model of a gurgoyle ; 
and a good one he makes, propped up 
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against the end of a scaffold pole, 
drunken, blear-eyed, imposing in vanity, 
a large bottle over his shoulders, which 
is to do the office of the water-spout. 
Just below him stands the monk, a cle- 
ver carver, who, chisel and mallet in 
hand, hews away at the block of stone 
fixed for the purpose in the wall, and 
has produced an excellent likeness of the 
sot. He is well satisfied with his work, 
as he may well be. Upon a ladder lead- 
ing from the carver’s stage to the roof 
above loiters a boy, whose expression of 
half-scorn of the model, half-admiration 
for the sculptor, is excellently given. 
Above are gathered several monks, who 
whisper and grin, looking on amusedly 
at the progress of the work. One, gossip- 
ing behind his hand to another more 
sedate, is capital. The grave sub-prior 
himself, a book within his folded palms, 
has come to look, and does so with a face 
of pleased humour. Nothing, of its sort, 
could be more humorously character- 
istic than this picture, which is perfectly 
original, full of expression, and really, 
as far as it goes, a valuable work. We 
hope to see more and better still from 
the painter, who seems, at least, to be 
inclined to do himself justice by avoid- 
ing the vulgarity which has hitherto 
prevailed in the execution as well as the 
subject of his works. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s 
“Slaves waiting for sale,” (328), also 
shows advance in execution. The scene is 
the interior of a hut, where are several 
human “chattels” seated on a bench, 
waiting for the coming master; their 
expressions and characters are various, 
and given with much feeling and judg- 
ment. A sturdy negro, with his arms 
folded, is sullenly resigned; a negress 
nervously watches the door; one nurses 
a baby; a third holds her child, whose 
expression is almost comic, upon her 
knee. This is a solid and cleverly 
painted picture. 

Mr. Cope’s “ Parting of Lord and 
Lady Russell,” (103), with the lady’s 
inefiable eyes as she leans upon the hand 
of her husband for the last time, and 
both would hide that grief which 
humanity can hardly express, is a noble 
picture. She bends forward and only 


will not weep, while his eyes fill, and 
the set lips quiver uncontrollably. Lord 
William’s face is almost equally expres- 
sive; his action equally good. Mr. 
O’Neil has not yet tired of Ais parting 
subjects, and gives us another ; but of the 
blubbery sort he is so fond of,—“ The 
Parting Cheer,” (335)—a host of emi- 
grants and their friends taking leave at 
the ship’s side, coarse, fuliginous, grimy, 
and likely to have a certain sort of popu- 
larity. We may turn from this with 
satisfaction to Sir E. Landseer’s “The 
Shrew Tamed,” (135), which shows us 
Miss Gilbert lying at ease, with her head 
resting upon the flank of a vicious, fiery- 
eyed horse, whom she has subjected. 
The lady’s complacent expression is per- 
fectly given ; the silky coat of the horse 
and his whole air, from the iron-armed 
hoofs to the proud head, are of course 
inimitable. Three cartoons of Highland 
deer subjects by this artist merit more 
attention. “A Fatal Duel,” (758), 
shows a pair of stags on a mountain side, 
one just vanquished, while the conqueror 
roars his triumph over the prostrate 
enemy. The snow upon the ground is 
trodden with the struggle, though hardly 
enough so, it seems to us; a bleeding 
antler lies upon it. The whole is magnifi- 
cently drawn, and full of expression. The 
minor subjects: “Scenes in the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane’s Deer Forest ;” a 
snow and a mist effect, with deer, are 
equally good, but not so interesting as 
the above. 

Mr. Dobson’s minor pictures — 
“ Flower Girl” (298), and “ Bauerchen” 
(394), .half-lengths of German children 
—are superior to his larger production, 
“The Drinking Fountain” (34), a Lon- 
don street-scene. The former are emi- 
nently solidly and well painted, full of 
expression and character, whereas the 
other is common-place and but respect- 
able. Mr. J. Clarke’s two little works, 
“The Wanderer,’ and “ Restored” 
(518, 519), notwithstanding the extreme 
quietude of their colour, which is dry 
almost to slatiness, have phases of that 
quality which deserve praise and atten- 
tion. For expression, delicate, playful 
humour, and fine appreciation of child- 
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ish character, these are not only the 
best works in the rooms, but consider- 
ably the best we have met with for 
many a day. A little child has been 
gambolling about a field with a pet 
kitten, and unconsciously led away into 
a wood so as to be “lost,” as people say ; 
but, quite heedless of the fate of the 
“Children in the Wood,” she cuddles 
her kitten, and plays on unconcernedly, 
not being hungry. Strolling through 
the wood, come an old gentleman and 
his daughter, who find the astray, and, 
questioning her, get at last from the 
half-fearful, half-atfronted infant, some 
directions as to her home, where, by the 
hand, they lead her to return. Her 
presentation to the cottagers, her mother 
and little brother, and that of the kitten 
to its parent, form the subject of the 
second picture. The way in which, 
under all circumstances, the whimpering 
little one holds the kitten, the graceful, 
demure, yet loving kindness of the lady, 
the old man’s garrulous manner, the 
mother’s homely gratitude, are all de- 
lightfully rendered. Many of the ac- 
cessories are admirably painted. Mr. 
Hughes’s “Home from Work” (624), 
although it may be a little over-coloured 
and somewhat unequal in tone, is charm- 
ing for expression and character. A 
stalwart woodman has just returned 
from work at evening, and is welcomed 
by his child, who has got out of bed to 
kiss the rough man; a pretty elder child 
stands complacently looking on. Mr. 
R. B. Martineau has another charming 
child-subject—“ The Allies” (364)—a 
little cottage-girl nursing a kitten. There 
is a sort of crooning childish intensity 
of love in the girl’s eyes, that delights 
one more the more often it is looked at. 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s portrait of “Miss 
Alice Prinsep” (343), is full of true 
beauty and sentiment, and glory of 
colour, such as few artists could produce. 
A young lady is seated at a piano- 
forte, from which she turns with eyes 
that seem music-enthralled, while her 
fingers seem loath to leave the keys. 
Mr. Hook is as fresh, delicious, and 
briny as ever with his three coast inci- 
dents and sea scenes. “Leaving Cornwall 
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for the Whitby Fishing,” (118) shows 
a fishing boat lying at a pier, her crew 
getting her and themselves ready for 
departure. Some stow the nets, some 
hand them down, some prepare the rigg- 
ing; some idle boys look on. A stalwart 
seaman has just met his young wife with 
their first-born to take leave ; he raises 
the little one in his arms and kisses him, 
the tawny and tender faces contrasting 
charmingly. The fresh young mother 
is loaded with sea-clothing, and looks on 
with maternal delight ; we think she is 
almost too girlish, but the beauty and 
elastic grace of her figure and attitude 
are admirable. We need not say how 
vigorous the colour of the whole of this 
work is. “Compass’d by the inviolate 
sea,” (317) shows the same couple play- 
ing with the same child, near the margin 
of a cliff, over which we look on to the 
deep-blue, ever-changeful plain of the 
sea, now all in summer calm, while sum- 
mer airs blow around the cliff tops, and 
the herbage blooms delightfully. A dare- 
devil of a boy has scrambled from the 
beach to the summit, and now proudly 
waves a flag of sea-weed over his head. 
The fun of the figures, the sweet and 
deep colour, the truthful whole of this 
work are beyond praise. “Sea-Urchins” 
(522) is the title of the third. Set afloat 
upon a huge mooring block in St. Ive’s 
Harbour are two boys, who are fishing 
with a hook and a line each, and with 
some success also, if we judge by the 
splendidly painted fish that lie beside 
them. One is a round-eyed, curly-headed, 
devil-may-care rascal, who bobs for the 
fish without seeming to mind if he is 
lucky or not, but kicks up his heels in 
the air behind him. The other is more 
attentive, looking out heedfully for a 
pull. The block drags in the out-run- 
ning tide, the ring entangled with sea- 
weed ; in front of it the sea is deep blue 
by the shadow it casts into it, while 
behind the turquoise and clear-hued 
wavelets absorb the light and are almost 
grey thereby ; a fine point of treatment. 
Mr. E. W. Cooke has a Dutch Galliot 
getting in her sail, and running between 
the heads of Aberdeen Harbour (175); a 
fine picture, full of motion in the sea that. 
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angrily works itself up in short, icy- 
tinted waves, threatening mischief pre- 
sently. We have not seen for a long 
time so well painted a sea as this. 
Hook’s predilection is entirely for calm 
summer time ; it is much to be desired 
that he would choose a sterner theme, 
as Mr. E. W. Cooke does. We might 
suggest to him the wild western Irish 
coast, almost unpainted as it is, as new 
and suitable ground, if nothing else but 
the sea will satisfy him. Mr. Stanfield has 
an Irish coast subject, “Capture of Smug- 
gled Goods on the Old Antrim Road,” 
(57) which has the faults his works are 
never free from, though really in a less 
degree than is common in them—want 
of true colour, indulgence in a low and 
somewhat waxy key, and an unpleasant 
uniformity of texture which much mars 
an admirable and scholarly style of art. It 
shows a time of rough weather, and an an- 
gry sea breaking near a roadway, whereon 
are some dragoons guarding a captured 
cart. A roaring wind is out ; a Govern- 
ment revenue schooner rides easily at a 
long hawser in the bay, where she seems to 
have cut off the smugglers. The wild 
grey mist that seems torn to fragments, 
and mixed with the air blowing hither 
and thither, the wrathful sea, the road, 
and the general whole of this work ,are 
deserving of the highest praise, under 
the above-named reservation. 

Mr. Creswick has a fresh, English, but 
somewhat glassy landscape, called “Trent- 
side,” (305)—a bright river with a row 
of trees upon its banks, and a broad 
meadow country seen beyond ; the river 
full of reflections, and bright as water 
can be in spring time. Mr. T. S. Cooper's 
snow pieces transcend his Cuyp-like 
work by a world of felicity, as may be 
seen in looking at No. 441—“ Drovers 
collecting their flocks under the fells, 
East Cumberland ;” a multitude of sheep 
gathering together, while the snow falls 
persistingly, and, like a veil or rather 
a mist, half hides the mountain- sides 
beyond, as it fills the air with myriads 
of flakes. . This is an admirable picture, 
brilliant, without showiness, soft, and, of 
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course, almost uniform in colour, yet at 
the same time wonderfully forceful. 

Mr. Linnell’s “Collecting the Flocks— 
evening,” (400), is a noble view of a 
Surrey landscape just before sunset, with 
a deep dip of wild land at our feet, a 
erest rising higher against the sky, 
dotted in purple heather, and in the 
mid-distance, and far out, as far as the 
eye can see, the rolling country and 
frequent lines of trees and meadows—a 
picture full of story and unexaggerated 
colour. . Mr. B. Leader has a charming 
and finely painted landscape, “ Still 
Evening,” (539), when the sun is 
almost down, and the whole scene will 
be warm-tinted for a few minutes more 
only. A calm river flows, reflecting the 
calm, cloudless sky ; the meadows are 
peaceful and silent ; the mountains be- 
yond, taking reflections from the cool east 
and the warm west ; on either flank, “a 
dream of deep peace.” Mr. Whaite’s “Leaf 
from the book of nature,”(226)—a spring 
morning in the wood—is deliciously 
tinted, and most deliciously handled. Mr. 
Vicat Cole’s “Shadows fromthe Beeches,” 
(822), would refresh the most droughty 
mortal on the hottest summer day with 
even the thought of such calm, deep 
shades, under such bush boughs, such a 
scent of leaves about, such armed hollies, 
such glittering fern, and cool draughts of 
air pouring under the low branches, be- 
neath which one glances at a country 
basking in the sunlight, and ardently 
drawing to full autumn its perfect 
growths. 

In the sculpture room let us praise 
Mr. Woolner’s Medallions of Sir F. 
Palgrave, (996), the Rev. W. G. Clark, 
(986), and the portrait of “ W. Shaen, 
Esq.,” (1080,) for their bold and yet 
elaborate treatment, and wonderful suc- 
cess; Mr. A. Munro’s picturesque and 
fanciful head of Sabrina, (991), and 
“Babe asleep,” (1001)—a pretty and 
expressive little figure ; Mr. W. Nicholl’s 
“Nymph,” (1059), for its effective design 
and firm execution; and Mr. W. Groves’s 


-“The first plunge,” (1095), a woman 


about to bathe. 
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RAVENSHOE. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST GLIMPSE OF OXFORD. 


Oxrorp. The front of Magdalen Hall, 
about which the least said the soonest 
mended. On the left, further on, All 
Souls, which seems to have been built 
by the same happy hand which built the 
new courts cf St. John’s, Cambridge, 
(for they are about equally bad). On 
the right, the Clarendon and the Schools, 
blocking out the western sky. Still 
more to the right, a bit of Exeter, and 
all Brazenose. Jn front the Radcliff, the 
third dome in England, and, beyond, the 
straight facade of St. Mary’s, gathering 
its lines upward ever, till, tired of win- 
dow and spout, of crocket, finial, and 
what-not, it leaps up aloft in one 
glorious crystal, and carries up one’s 
heart with it into the heaven above. 

Charles Ravenshoe and Marston. 
They stood side by side on the pave- 
ment, and their eyes roamed togetherover 
the noble mass of architecture. Pass- 
ing from the straight lines, and abrupt 
corner of the Radcliff, on to the steeple 
of St. Mary’s, they stood silent for a 
moment, and then Marston said— 

“ Serve him right.” 

“Why?” said Charles. 

“Because he had no business to be 
driving tandem at all. He can’t afford 
it. And, besides, if he could, why 
should he defy the authorities by driv- 
ing tandem? Nobody would drive tan- 
dem if it wasn’t forbidden.” 

“Well, he is sent down, and therefore 
your virtue may spare him.” 

“Sent down!” said Marston testily, 
“he never ought to have come up. He 
was only sent here to be pitchforked 
through the schools, and get a family 
living.” 


“Well, well,” said Charles; “I was 
very fond of him.” 
“Psha;” said Marston. Whereat 


Charles laughed uproariously, and stood 
in the gutter. His mirth was stopped 
by his being attacked by a toothless 
black and tan terrier, who was so old, 
that he could only bark in a whisper, 
but whose privilege it was to follow 
about one of the first divinity scholars 
of the day, round the sunniest spots in 
the town. The dog having been ap- 
peased, Charles and Marston stood aside, 
and got a kindly smile from the good 
old man, in recognition of their having 
touched their caps to him.” 

“ Charley,” said Marston, “I am so 
glad to hear of your going on so well. 
Mind you, if you had stuck to your 
work sooner, you would have had more 
than a second in Moderations. You 
must, and you shall get a first, you know. 
I will have it.” 

“Never, my boy, never ;” 
Charles ; “I haven't head for it.” 

“Nonsense. You are a great fool ; 
but you may get your first.” 

Thereupon Charles laughed again 
louder than before, and wanted to know 
what his friend had been eating to upset 
his liver. To which Marston answered 
“Bosh!” and then they went down 
Oriel Lane, “And so by Merton,” as 
the fox-hunters say, to Christ Church 
Meadow. 

“T am glad you are in the University 
eight, Charley,” said Marston; “It 
will do you a vast deal of good. You 
used to over-value that sort of thing, but 
I don’t think you do so now. You 


said 


can’t row or ride yourself into a place 
in the world, but that is no reason why 
you should not row or ride. I wish I was 
heavy enough to row. 
to-day ? 


Who steers 
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“The Great Panjandrum.” 

“T don’t like the Great Panjandrum. 
I think him slangy. And I don’t par- 
don slang in any one beyond a very 
young bachelor.” 

“Tam very fond of him,” said Charles, 
“and you are bilious, and out of 
humour with every one in heaven and 
earth, except apparently me. But, seri- 
ously speaking, old man, I think you 
have had something to vex you, since 
you came up yesterday. I havn't seen 
you since you were at Ravenshoe, and 
you are deucedly altered, do you 
know ?” 

“Tam sure you are wrong, Charley. 
I have had nothing—Well, I never lie. 
I have been disappointed in something, 
but I have fought against it so, that I 
am sure you must be wrong. I cannot 
be altered.” 

‘* Tell me what has gone wrong, Mars- 
ton. Is it in money matters? If it is, 
I know I can help you there.” 

“Money. Oh! dear, no ;” said Mars- 
ton. “Charley, you are a good fellow. 
You are the best fellow I ever met, do 
you know? But I can’t tell you what is 
the matter now.” 

“ Have I been doing anything ?” said 
Charles eagerly. 

“You have been doing a great deal to 
make me like and respect you, Charles ; 
but nothing to make me unhappy. 
Now, answer me some questions, and let 
us change the subject. How is your 
father? @ 

“ Dear old dad is very well. 
letter from him to-day.” 

“ And how is your brother?” 

“ Well in health but weak in mind, I 
fear. Iam very much afraid that I shall 
be heir of Ravenshoe.” 

“Why ? is he going mad.” 

“ Not a bit of it, poor lad. He is go- 
ing into a religious house, I am afraid. 
At least he mentioned that sort of thing 
the last time he wrote to me, as if he 
was trying to bring me face to face with 
the idea; and be sure my dearly beloved 


I gota 


Father Mackworth will never let the - 


idea rest.” 
“Poor fellow! And how is Adelaide 
the beautiful ?” 
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“ She’s all right,” said Charles. “She 
and Aunt are the best friends in the 
world.” 

“They always were, weren’t they?” 

“ Why, you see,” said Charles, “ some- 
times Aunt was cross, and Adelaide is 
very high-spirited, you know. Exceed- 
ingly high-spirited.” 

“ Indeed ¢” 

“Oh, yes, very much so; she didn’t 
take much nonsense from Lady Hainault, 
I can tell you.” 

“Well,” said Marston, “to continue 
my catechizing, how is William ¢” 

“He is very well. Is there no one 
else you were going to ask after?” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Corby ?” 

“She is pretty well, I believe, in 
health, but she does not seem quite so 
happy as she was,” said Charles, looking 
at Marston suddenly. 

He might as well have looked at the 
Taylor building, if he expected any 
change to take place in Marston’s face. 
He regarded him with a stony stare, and 
said— 

“Indeed. Iam sorry to hear that.” 

“Marston,” said Charles, “I once 
thought that there was something 
between you and her.” 

“That is a remarkable instance of 
what silly notions get into vacant 
minds,” said Marston steadily. Whereat 
Charles laughed again. 

At this point, being opposite the Uni- 
versity barge, Charles was hailed by 
a West-countryman of Exeter, whom 
we shall call Lee, who never met with 
Charles without having a turn at talking 
Devonshire with him. He now began at 
the top of his voice, to the great asto- 
nishment of the surrounding dandies, 

“Where be gwine ? Charles Raven- 
shoe, where be gwine ?” 

“We'’m gwine for a ride on the wat- 
ter, Jan Lee.” 

“Be gwine in the Varsity eight, 
Charles Ravenshoe ?” 

“Tss, sure.” 

“ How do’e feel. Dont’e feel afeard ?” 

“Ma dear soul, I've a got such a 
wambling in my innards, and—” 

“We are waiting for you, Ravenshoe,” 
said the Captain; and, a few minutes 
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after, the University eight rushed forth 
on her glorious career, clearing’ her way 
through the crowd of boats and their 
admiring rowers towards Iffley. 

And Marston sat on the top of the 
University barge, and watched her 
sweeping on towards the distance, and 
then he said to himself— 

“Ah! There goes the man I like best 
in the world, who don’t care for the wo- 
man I love best in the world, who is in 
love with the man before mentioned, 
who is in love with a woman who don’t 
care a hang for him. There is a certain 
left-handedness in human affairs.” 


CHAPTER XXIII? 
THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Putney Bridge at half an hour before 
high tide ; thirteen or fourteen steamers ; 
five or six thousand boats, and fifteen or 
twenty thousand spectators. This is the 
morning of the great University race, 
about which every member of the two 
great Universities, and a very large sec- 
tion of the general public, have been 
fidgeting and talking for a month or so. 

The bridge is black, the lawns are 
black, every balcony and window in the 
town is black; the steamers are black 
with a swarming, eager multitude, come 
to see the picked youths of the upper 
class try their strength against one 
another. There are two friends of ours 
nearly concerned in the great event of 
the day. Charles is rowing seven in 
the Oxford boat, and Marston is steer- 
ing. This is a memorable day for both 
of them, and more especially for poor 
Charles. 

Now the crowd surges to and fro, and 
there is a cheer. The men are getting 
into their boats. The police-boats are 
busy clearing the course. Now there 
is a cheer of admiration. Cambridge 


1 The short description of the University 
boat-race which begins this chapter was written 
last August, from the author's recollections of 
the race of 1852. It would do for a descrip- 
tion of this year’s race, quite as well as of any 
other year, substituting “Cambridge” for 
“Oxford,” according to the year. 
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dashes out, swings round, and takes her 
place at the bridge. 

Another shout! Oxford sweeps ma- 
jestically out and takes her place by 
Cambridge. Away go the police-galleys, 
away go all the London club-boats, at 
ten miles an hour down the course! 
Now the course is clear, and there is 
aimost a silence. 

Then a wild hubbub, and people 
begin to squeeze and crush against one 
another. The boats are off; the fight 
has begun ; then the thirteen steamers 
come roaring on after them, and their 
wake is alive once more with boats. 

Everywhere a roar and a rushing to 
and fro. Frantic crowds upon the tow- 
ing-path, mad crowds on the steamers, 
which make them sway and rock fear- 
fully. Ahead Hammersmith Bridge, 
hanging like a black bar, covered with 
people as with a swarm of bees. As an 
eye-piece to the picture, two solitary 
flying-boats, and the flashing oars, work- 
ing with the rapidity and regularity of 
a steam-engine. 

“Who's in front?” is asked by a 
thousand mouths; but who can tell ? 
We shall see soon. Hammersmith 
Bridge is stretching across the water not 
a hundred yards in front of the boats. For 
one half-second a light shadow crosses 
the Oxford boat, and then it is out into 
the sunlight beyond. In another second 
the same shadow crosses the Cambridge 
boat. Oxford is ahead. 

The men with light-blue rftckties say 
that, “By George, Oxford can’t keep that 
terrible quick strokegoing much longer ;” 
and the men with dark-blue ties say, 
“Can’t she, by Jove!” Well, we shall 
know all about it soon, for here is 
Barnes Bridge. Again the shadow goes 
over the Oxford boat, and then one, two, 
three, four seconds before the Cambridge 
men pass beneath it. Oxford is winning! 
There is a shout from the people at 
Barnes, though the woddoi don’t know 
why. Cambridge has made a furious 
rush, and gained slightly on Oxford. 
But it is useless. Oxford leaves rowing, 
and Cambridge rows ten strokes before 
they are level. Oxford has won ! 

Five minutes after Charles was on 
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the wharf in front of the Ship Inn at 
Mortlake, as happy as aking. He had 
got separated from his friends in the 
crowd, and the people round him were 
cheering him, and passing flattering 
remarks on his personal appearance, 
which caused Charles to laugh, and 
blush, and bow, as he tried to push 
through his good-natured persecutors, 
when he suddenly, in the midst of a 
burst of laughter caused by a remark 
made by a drunken bargeman, felt some- 
body clasp his arm, and, turning round, 
saw William. 

He felt such a shock that he was 
giddy and faint. “Will!” he said, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

“Come here, and I'll tell you.” 

He forced his way to a quieter place, 
and then turned round to his companion, 
—“ Make it short, Will; that’s a dear 
fellow. I can stand the worst.” 

“ Master was took very bad two days 
ago, Master Charles, dear; and Master 
Cuthbert sent me off for you at once. 
He told me directly I got to Paddington 
to ask for a telegraph-message, so that 
you might hear the last accounts; and 
here it is.” 

He put what we now call a “telegram” 
into Charles’s hand, and the burden of 
it was mourning and woe. Densil 
Ravenshoe was sinking fast, and all that 
steam and horse-flesh could do would 
be needed, if Charles would see him 
alive. 

“Will, go and find Mr. Marston for 
me, and I will wait here for you. How 
are we to get back to Putney ?” 

“T have got a cab waiting.” 

William dashed into the inn, and 
Charles waited. He turned and looked 
at the river. 

There it was winding away past villa 
and park, bearing a thousand boats 
upon its bosom. He looked once again 
upon the crowded steamers and the busy 
multitude, and even in his grief felt a 
rush of honest pride as he thought that 
he was one of the heroes of the day. 
And then he turned, for William was 
beside him again. Marston was not to 
be found. 

“T should like to have seen him 
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again,” he said; “but we must fly, 
Will, we must fly !” 

Had he known under what circum- 
stances he was next to see a great con- 
course of people, and under what circum- 
stances he was next to meet Marston, 
who knows but that in his ignorance 
and short-sightedness he would have 
chosen to die where he stood in such 
a moment of triumph and honour? 

In the hurry of departure he had no 
time to ask questions. Only when he 
found himself in the express-train, 
having chosen to go second-class with 
his servant, and not be alone, did he 
find time to ask how it had come 
about. :, 

There was but little to be told. 
Densil had been seized after breakfast, 
and at first so slightly that they were 
not much alarmed. He had been put 
to bed, and the symptoms had grown 
worse. Then William had been de- 
spatched for Charles, leaving Cuthbert, 
Mary, and Father Mackworth at his 
bedside. All had been done that could 
be done. He seemed to be in no pain, 
and quite contented. That was all. 
The telegraph told the rest. Cuthbert 
had promised to send horses to Crediton, 
and a relay forty miles nearer home. 

The terrible excitement of the day, 
and the fact that he had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, made Charles less able 
to bear up against the news than he 
would otherwise have been. Strange 
thoughts and fears began to shape them- 
selves in his head, and to find voices in 
the monotonous jolting of the carriage. 

Not so much the fear of his father’s 
death. That he did not fear, because 
he knew it would come ; and, as to that, 
the bitterness of death was past, bitter, 
deeply bitter, as it was: but a terror 
lest his father should die without speak- 
ing to him—that he should never see 
those dear lips wreathe into a smile for 
him any more. 

Yesterday he had been thinking of 
this very journey—of how, if they won 


‘the race, he would fly down on the 


wings of the wind to tell them, and 
how the old man would brighten up 
with joy at the news. Yesterday he 
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was a strong, brave man ; and now what 
deadly terror was this at his heart? 

“William, what frightens me like 
this ?” 

“The news I brought you, and the 
excitement of the race. And you have 
been training hard for a long time, and 
that don’t mend a man’s nerves; and 
you are hungry.” 

“ Not I.” 

“What a noble race it was! I saw 
you above a mile off. I could tell the 
shape of you that distance, and see how 
you was pulling your oar through. I 
knew that my boy was going to be in 
the winning boat, Lord bless you! before 
the race was rowed. And when I saw 
Mr. C come in with that tearing, 
licking quick stroke of his, I sung out 
for old Oxford, and pretty nearly forgot 
the photograph for a bit.” 

** Photograph, Will ? 
graph ?” 

“Telegraph, I mean. 
same.” 

Charles couldn’t talk, though he tried. 
He felt an anxiety he had never felt 
before. It was so ill-defined that he 
could not trace it to its source. He 
had a right to feel grief, and deep 
anxiety to see his father alive ; but this 
was sheer terror, and at what ? 

At Swindon, William got out and re- 
turned laden with this and with that, 
and forced Charles to eat and drink. 
He had not tasted wine for a long time ; 
so he had to be careful with it; but it 
seemed to do him no good. But, at last, 
tired nature did something for him, and 
he fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was night, and at 
first he did not remember where he was. 
But rapidly his grief came upon him ; 
and up, as it were out of a dark gulf, 
came the other nameless terror and took 
possession of his heart. 

There was a change at Exeter; then at 
Crediton they met with their first relay 
of horses, and, at ten o’clock at night, 
after a hasty supper, started on their 
midnight ride. The terror was gone the 
moment Charles was on horseback. 

The road was muddy and dark, often 
with steep banks on each side ; but a deli- 
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cious April moon was over head, and 
they got on bravely. At Bow there was a 
glimpse of Dartmoor towering black, 
and a fresh puff of westerly wind, laden 
with scents of spring. At Hatherleigh, 
there were fresh horses, and one of the 
Ravenshoe grooms waiting for them. 
The man had heard nothing since yester- 
day ; so at one o'clock they started on 
again. After this, there were none but 
cross country roads, and dangerous steep 
lanes ; so they got on slowly. Then 
came the morning with voice of ten thou- 
sand birds, and all the rich perfume of 
awaking nature. And then came the 
woods of home, and they stood on the 
terrace, between the old house and the 
sea. 

The white surf was playing and leap- 
ing around the quiet headlands; the 
sea-birds were floating merrily in the 
sunshine ; the April clouds were racing 
their purple shadows across the jubi- 
lant blue sea; but the old house stood 
blank and dull. Every window was 
closed, and not a sound was heard. 

For Charles had come too late. 
sil Ravenshoe was dead. 


Den- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE NEW WORLD. 


In the long dark old room with the 
mullioned windows looking out on the 
ocean, in the room that had been 
Charles’s bedroom, study, and play-room, 
since he was a boy, there sat Charles 
Ravenshoe, musing, stricken down with 
grief, and forlorn. 

There were the fishing rods and the 
guns, there were the books and the 
homely pictures in which his soul had 
delighted. There was “The Sanctuary 
and the Challenge,” and Bob Coombes 
in his outrigger. All were there. But 
Charles Ravenshoe was not there. There 
was another man in his place, bearing 
his likeness, who sat and brooded with 
his head on his hands. 

Where was the soul which was gone ? 
Was he an infant in a new cycle of 
existence? or was he still connected 
with the scenes and people he had 
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known and loved so long? Was he 
present? Could he tell at last the 
deep love that one poor foolish heart 
had borne for him? Could he know 
now the deep, deep grief that tore that 
poor silly heart, because its owner had 
not been by to see the last faint smile 
of intelligence flutter over features that 
he was to see no more ? 

“Father! Father! Where are you. 
Don’t leave me all alone, father.” No 
answer! only the ceaseless beating of 
the surf upon the shore. 

He opened the window, and looked 
out. The terrace, the woods, the village, 
and beyond the great unmeasurable 
ocean! What beyond? 

What was this death, which suddenly 
made that which we loved so well, so 
worthless? Could they none of them 
tell us? One there was who triumphed 
over death and the grave, and was caught 
up in his earthly body. Who is this 
Death that he should triumph over us ? 
Alas, poor Charles! There are evils 
worse than death. There 
when death looks to a man like going 
to bed. Wait! 

There was a picture of Mary’s, of 
which he bethought himself. One we 
all know! Of a soul being carried 
away by angels to heaven! They call 
it St. Catherine, though it had nothing 
particular to do with St. Catherine, that 
I know of ; and he thought he would go 
see it. But, as he turned, there stood 
Mary herself before him. 

He held out his hands towards her, 
and she came and sat beside him, and put 
her arm round his neck. He kissed 
her! Why not? They were as bro- 
ther and sister. 

He asked her why she had come. 

“T knew you wanted me,” she said. 

Then she, still with her arm round 
his neck, talked to him about what had 
just happened. “He asked for you 
soon after he was taken on the first day, 
and told Father Mackworth to send 
off for you. Cuthbert had sent two 


hours before, and he said he was glad, . 


and hoped that Oxford would win the 
race—” 
“Charles,” said Mary again, “do you 


are times 
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know that old James has had a fit, and 
is not expected to live ¢” 

“No.” 

“ Yes, as soon as he heard of our dear 
one’s death he was taken. It has killed 
him.” 

* Poor old James !” 

They sat there some time, hand in 
hand, in sorrowful communion, and 
then Charles said suddenly : 

“The future, Mary? The future, my 
love?” 

“We discussed that before, Charles, 
dear. There is only one line of life 
open to me.” 

“Ah!” 

“T shall write to Lady Ascot to-mor- 
row. I heard from Adelaide the other 
day, and she tells me that young Lady 
Hainault is going to take charge of poor 
Lord Charles’s children in a short time ; 
and she will want a nursery governess ; 
and I will go.” 

“T would sooner you were there than 
here, Mary. I am very glad of this, 
She is a very good woman. I will go 
and see you there very often.” 

“Are you going back to Oxford, 
Charles ¢” 

“T think not.” 

“Do you owe much money there ?” 

“ Very little, now. He paid it almost 
all for me.” 

“ What shall you do?” 

“T have not the remotest idea. I 
cannot possibly conceive. I must con- 
sult Marston.” 

There passed a weary week—a week 
of long brooding days and sleepless 
nights, while outside the darkened 
house the bright spring sun flooded all 
earth with light and life, and the full 
spring wind sang pleasantly through the 
musical woods, and swept away inland 
over heather and crag. 

Strange sounds began to reach Charles 
in his solitary chamber ; sounds which 
at first made him fancy he was dreaming, 
they were so mysterious and inexplicable. 
The first day they assumed the forms of 
solitary notes of music, some almost 
harsh, aud some exquisitely soft and 
melodious. As the day went on they 
began to arrange themselves into chords, 
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and sound slightly louder, though still 
a long way off. At last, near midnight, 
they seemed to take form, and flow off 
into a wild, mournful piece of music, 
the like of which Charles had never 
heard before, and then all was still. 

Charles went to bed, believing either 
that the sounds were supernatural 
or that they arose from noises in his 
head. He came to the latter conclusion, 
and thought sleep would put an end to 
then ; but, next morning, when he had 
half opened his shutters, and let in the 
blessed sunlight, there came the sound 
again—-a wild, rich, triumphant melody, 
played by some hand, whether earthly 
or unearthly, that knew its work well. 

“What is that, William ?” 

“ Music.” 

“ Where does it come from ?” 

“Out of the air. The pixies make 
such music at times. Maybe it’s the 
saints in glory with their golden harps, 
welcoming Master and Father.” 

“ Father !” 

“He died this morning at daybreak ; 
not long after his old master, eh? He 
was very faithful to him. He was in 
prison with him once, I’ve heard him 
tell. Tl be as faithful to you, Mr. 
Charles, when the time comes.” 

And another day wore on in the dark- 
ened house, and still the angelic music 
rose and fell at intervals, and moved the 
hearts of those that heard it strangely. 

“Surely,” said Charles to himself, 
“that music must sound louder in one 
place than another.” . And then he felt 
himself smiling at the idea that he half 
believed it to be supernatural. 

He rose and past on through corridor 
and gallery, still listening as he went. 
The music had ceased, and all was still. 

On he went through parts of the 
house he had not been in since a boy. 
This part of the house was very much 
deserted ; some of the rooms he looked 
into were occupied as inferior servants’ 
bedrooms ; some were empty, and all 
were dark. Here was where he, Cuth- 
bert, and William would play hide-and- 
seek on wet days ; and well he remem- 
bered each nook and lair. A window 
was open in one empty room, and it 
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looked into the court-yard. They were 
carrying things into the chapel, and he 
walked that way. 

In the dark entrance to the dim 
chapel a black figure stood aside to let 
him pass; he bowed, and did so, but 
was barely in the building when a voice 
he knew said, “It is Charles,” and the 
next moment he was clasped by both 
hands, and the kind face of Father 
Tiernay was beaming before him. 

“Tm so glad to see you, Father 
Tiernay. It is so kind of you to come.” 

“You look pale and worn,” said the 
good man; “you have been fretting. 
I won’t have that, now that I am come. 
I will have you out in the air and sun- 
shine, my boy, along the shore x 

The music again! Not faint and dis- 
tant, as heretofore, but close overhead, 
crashing out into a mighty jubilate, 
which broke itself against rafter and 
window in a thousand sweet echoes. 
Then, as the noble echoes began to 
sink, there arose a soft flute-like note, 
which grew more intense until the air 
was filled with passionate sound ; and it 
trilled and ran, and paused, and ran on, 
and died you knew not where. 

“T can’t stand much of that, Father 
Tiernay,” said Charles. “They have 
been mending the organ, I see. That 
accounts for the music I have heard. I 
suppose there will be music at the 
funeral, then.” 

“My brother James,” said Father 
Tiernay, “came over yesterday morning 
from Lord Segur’s. He is organist 
there, and began to mend it. Bedad he 
is a sweet musician. Hear what Sir 
Henry Bishop says of him.” 

There came towards them, from the 
organ loft, a young man, wearing a long 
black coat and black bands with white 
edges, and having of his own one of 
the sweetest, kindliest faces eye ever 
rested on. Father Tiernay looked on 
him with pride and affection, and said,— 

“ James, me dear brother, this is Mr. 
Charles Ravenshoe, me very good friend. 
I hope you'll become acquaintances, for 
the reason that two good fellows should 
know one another.” 


“T am almost afraid,” said the young 
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man, with a frank smile, “ that Charles 
Ravenshoe has already a_ prejudice 
against me for the disagreeable sounds I 
was making all day yesterday in bringing 
the old organ into work again.” 

“Nay, | was only wondering where 
such noble bursts of melody came from,” 
said Charles. “If you had made all the 
evil noises in Pandemonium, they would 
have been forgiven for that last piece of 
music. Do you know that I had no 
idea the old organ could be played on. 
Years ago, when we were boys, Cuth- 
bert and I tried to play on it; I blew 
for him, and he sounded gwo or three 
notes, but it frightened us, and we ran 
away, and never went near it again.” 

“Tt is a beautiful old instrument,” 
said young Tiernay ; “will you stand 
just here, and listen to it?” 

Charles stood in one of the windows, 
and Father Tiernay beside him. He 
leant his head on his arm, and looked 
forth eastward and northward, over the 
rolling woods, the cliffs, and the bright 
blue sea. 

The music began with a movement 
soft, low, melodious, beyond expres- 
sion, and yet strong, firm, and regular 
as of a thousand armed men marching 
to victory. It grew in volume and 
power till it was irresistible, yet still 
harmonious and perfect. Charles under- 
stood it. It was the life of a just man 
growing towards perfection and honour. 

It wavered and fluttered, and threw 
itself into sparkling sprays and eddies. 
It leapt and laughed with joy unutter- 
able, yet still through all the solemn 
measure went on. Love had come to 
gladden the perfect life, and had adorned 
without disturbing it. 

Then began discords and wild sweep- 
ing storms of sound, harsh always, but 
never unmelodious ; fainter and fainter 
grew the melody, till it was almost lost. 
Misfortunes had come upon the just 
man, and he was bending under them. 

No. More majestic, more grand, more 
solemn than ever the melody reasserted 


itself : and again, as though purified by . 


a furnace, marched solemnly on with a 
purity and sweetness greater that at 
first. The just man had emerged from 
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his sea of troubles ennobled. Charles 
felt a hand on his shoulder. He thought 
it had been Father Tiernay. Father 
Tiernay was gone. It was Cuthbert. 
“Cuthbert! I am so glad you have 
come to see me. I was not surprised 
because you would not see me before. 
You didn’t think I was offended, brother, 
did you? I know you. I know you!” 
Charles smoothed his hair and smiled 
pleasantly upon him. Cuthbert stood 
quite still and said nothing. 
“Cuthbert,” said Charles, “you are 


in pain. In bodily pain I mean.” 
“Tam. I spent last night on these 


stones praying, and the cold has got 
into my very bones.” 

“You pray for the dead, I know,” 
said Charles. “But why destroy the 
health God has given you because a 
good man has gone to sleep ?” 

“T was not praying for him so much 
as for you.” 

“God knows I want it, dear Cuth- 
bert. But can you benefit me by killing 
yourself?” 

“Who knows? I may try. How 
long is it since we were boys together, 
Charles ?” 

“How long? Let me see. Why, it 
is nineteen years at least since I can first 
remember you.” 

“T have been sarcastic and distant 
with you sometimes, Charles, but I have 
never been unkind.” 

“Cuthbert! I never had an unkind 
word or action from you. Why do you 
say this?” 

“ Because Charles, do you remem- 
ber the night the Warren Hastings came 
ashore.” 

“ Ay,” said Charles wonderingly. 

“In future, when you call me to 
mind, will you try to think of me as I 
was then, not as I have been lately. We 
slept together, you remember, through 
the storm, and he sat on the bed. God 
has tried me very hard. Let us hope 
that heaven will be worth the winning. 
After this you will see me no more in 
private. Good bye!” 

Charles thought he knew what he 
meant, and had expected it, He would 
not let him go for a time, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


FATHER MACKWORTH BRINGS LORD SAL- 
TIRE TO BAY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


Oxip James was to be buried side by 
side with his old master in the vault 
under the altar. The funeral was to be 
on the grandest scale, and all the 
Catholic gentry of the neighbourhood, 
and most of the Protestant, were coming. 
Father Mackworth, it may be con- 
ceived, was very busy, and seldom alone. 
All day he and the two Tiernays 
were arranging and ordering. When 
thoroughly tired out, late at night he 
would retire to his room and take a 
frugal supper (Mackworth was no 
glutton) and sit before the fire musing. 

One night, towards the middle of the 
week, he was sitting thus before the fire 
when the door opened, and some one 
came in ; thinking it was the servant, he 
did not look round ; but, when the sup- 
posed servant came up to the fire-place 
and stood still, he cast his eyes suddenly 
up, and they fell upon the cadaverous 
face of Cuthbert. 

He looked deadly pale and wan as 
he stood with his face turned to the 
flickering fire, and Mackworth felt deep 
pity for him. He held an open letter 
towards Mackworth, and said— 

“This is from Lord Saltire. He pro- 
poses to come here the night before the 
funeral and go away in Lord Segur’s 
carriage with him after it is over. Will 
you kindly see after his rooms, and so 
on? Here is the letter.” 

“T will,” said Mackworth. “ My dear 
boy, you look deadly ill.” 

“T wish I were dead.” 

“So do all who hope for heaven,” 
said Mackworth. 

“Who would not look worn and ill 
with such a scene hanging over their 
heads ¢” 

“‘Go away and avoid it.” 

“ Not I. A Ravenshoe is not a coward. 
Besides, I want to see him again. How 
cruel you have been! Why did you let 
him gain my heart?- I have little 
enough to love.” 

There was a long pause—so long that 


a bright-eyed little mouse ran out from 
the wainscot and watched. Both their 
eyes were bent on the fire, and Father 
Mackworth listened with painful intent- 
ness for what was to come. 

“He shall speak first,” he thought. 
“ How I wonder” 

At last Cuthbert spoke slowly, with- 
out raising his eyes— 

“Will nothing induce you to forgo 
your purpose ?” 

“How can I forgo it, Cuthbert, with 
common honesty? I have forgone it 
long enough.” 

“ Listen now,” said Cuthbert unheed- 
ingly; “ I have been reckoning up what 
I can afford, and I find that I can give 
you five thousand pounds down for that 
paper, and five thousand more in bills 
of six, eight, and twelve months. Will 
that content you ?” 

Father Mackworth would have given 
a finger to have answered promptly 
“No,” but he could not. The offer was 
so astounding, so unexpected, that he 
hesitated long enough to make Cuthbert 
look round, and say— 

“Ten thousand pounds is a large sum 
of money, Father.” 

It was, indeed; and Lord Saltire 
coming next week! Let us do the man 
justice ; he acted with a certain amount 
of honour. When you have read this 
book to the end you will see that ten 
thousand pounds was only part of what 
was offered to him. He gave up it all 
because he would not lower himself in 
the eyes of Cuthbert, who had believed 
in him so long. 

“T paused,” said he, “from astonish- 
ment, that a gentleman could have in- 
sulted me by such a proposition.” 

“Your pause,” said Cuthbert, “ arose 
from hesitation, not from astonishment. 
I saw your eyes blaze when I made you 
the offer. Think of ten thousand pounds. 
You might appear in the world as an 
English Roman Catholic of fortune. 
Good heavens! with your talent, you 
might aspire to the cardinal’s chair !” 

“No, no, no!” said Mackworth, 
fiercely. “I did hesitate, and I have 
lied to you; but I hesitate no longer. I 
won't have the subject mentioned to me 
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again, sir. What sort of a gentleman 
are you to come to men’s rooms in the 
dead of night, with your father lying 
dead in the house, and tempt men to 
felony? I will not.” 

“God knows,” said Cuthbert, as he 
passed out, “ whether I have lost heaven 
by trying to save him.” 

Mackworth heard the door close be- 
hind him, and then looked eagerly to- 
wards it. He heard Cuthbert’s footsteps 
die along the corridor, and then, rising 
up, he opened it and looked out. The 
corridor was empty. He walked hurriedly 
back to the fireplace. 

“Shall I call him back?” he said. 
“Tt is not too late. Ten thousand 
pounds! A greater stake than I played 
for; and now, when it is at my feet, 
I am throwing it away. And for 
what? For honours, after I have acted 
the——” (he could not say the word). 
“ After I have gone so far. I must be 
a gentleman. A common rogue would 
have jumped at the offer. By heaven! 
there are some things better than money. 
If I were to take his offer he would 
know me for a rogue. And I love the 
lad. No, no! let the fool go to his 
prayers. I will keep the respect of one 
man at least. 

“ What a curious jumble and puzzle 
it all is, to be sure. Am I any worse 
than my neighbours? I have made a 
desperate kick for power, for a name, 
and an ambition ; and then, because the 
ball comes suddenly at my feet, from a 
quarter I did not expect, I dare not 
strike it because I fear the contempt of 
one single pair of eyes from which I have 
been used to receive nothing but love 
and reverence. 

“ Yet, he cannot trust me, as I thought 
he did, or he would not have made the 
offer to me. And then he made it in 
such a confident way that he must have 
thought I was going to accept it. That 
is strange. He has never rebelled 
lately. Am I throwing away substance 
for shadow? I have been bound to the 
Church body and soul from my boy- 
hood, and I must go on. I have refused 
a cardinal’s chair this night. But who 
will ever know it? 
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“T must go about with my lord Sal- 
tire. I could go at him with more con- 
fidence if I had ten thousand pounds 
in the bank though, in case of a failure. 
I am less afraid of that terrible old 
heretic than I am of those great eyes of 
Cuthbert’s turned on me in scorn. I 
have lived so long among gentlemen 
that I believe myself to be one. He 
knows, and he shall tell. 

“ And, if all fails, I have served the 
Church, and the Church shall serve me. 
What fools the best of us are! Why 
did I ever allow that straightforward 
idiot Tiernay into the house? He hates 
me, I know. I rather like the fool. He 
will take the younger one’s part on Mon- 
day ; but I don’t think my gentleman 
will dare to say too much.” 

After this soliloquy, the key to which 
will appear very shortly, Father Mack- 
worth took off his clothes and got into 
bed. 

The day before the funeral, Cuthbert 
sent a message to Charles, to beg that 
he would be kind enough to receive Lord 
Saltire; and, as the old man was expected 
at a certain hour, Charles, about ten 
minutes before the time, went down to 
the bottom of the hall-steps on to the 
terrace, to be ready for him when he came, 

Oh the glorious wild freshness of the 
sea and sky after the darkened house! 
The two old capes right and left; the 
mile-long stretch of sand between them ; 
and the short crisp waves rolling in be- 
fore the westerly wind of spring! Life 
and useful action in the rolling water ; 
budding promise in the darkening woods ; 
young love in every bird’s note ! 

William stood beside him before he 
had observed him. Charles turned to 
him and took his arm in his. 

“ Look at this,” he said. 

“ T am looking at it.” 

“ Does it make you glad and wild?” 
said Charles. “Does it make the last 
week in the dark house look like twenty 
years? Are the two good souls which 
are gone looking at it now, and rejoicing 


_that earth should still have some plea- 


sure ieft for us?” 
“T hope not,” said William, turning 
to Charles, 
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“ And why?” said Charles, wonder- 
ing rather what William would say. 

“T wouldn't,” said William, “ have 
neither of their hearts broke with seeing 
what is to come.” 

“ Their hearts broke!” said Charles, 
turning full round on his foster-brother. 
“‘ Let them see how we behave under it, 
William. That will never break their’ 
hearts, my boy.” 

“Charles,” said William, earnestly, 
*¢do you know what is coming ?” 

“No; nor care.” 

“Tt is something terrible for you, I 
fear,” said William. 

“Have you any idea what it is?” 
said Charles. 

“Not the least. But look here. Last 
night, near twelve, I went down to the 
chapel, thinking to say an ave before 
the coffin, and ‘there lay Master Cuth- 
bert on the stones. So I kept quiet and 
said my prayer. And of a sudden he 
burst out and said, ‘I have risked my 
soul and my fortune tosave him: Lord, 
remember it !’” 

“ Did he say that, William?” 

“The very words.” 

“ Then he could not have been speak- 
ing of me,” said Charles. “It is pos- 
sible that by some means I may not 
come into the property I have been led 
to expect ; but that could not have re- 
ferred to me. Suppose I was to leave 
the house, penniless, to-morrow morning, 
William, should I go alone? I am very 
strong, and very patient, and soon learn 
anything. Cuthbert would take care of 
me. Would you come with me, or let 
me go alone?” 

“You know. Why should I answer?” 

“We might go to Canada and settle. 
And then Adelaide would come over 
when the house was ready; and you 
would marry the girl of your choice ; 
and our boys would grow up to be such 
friends as you and are. And then my 
boy should marry your girl, and—— 

Poor, dreaming Charles, all unpre- 
—_ for what was to come ! 

drove on to the terrace at 
this moment, with Lord Saltire’s solemn 
servant on the box. 

Charles and William assisted Lord 
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Saltire to alight. His lordship said 
that he was getting devilish stiff and 
old, and had been confoundedly cut up 
by his old friend’s death, and had felt 
bound to come down to show his respect 
to the memory of one of the best and 
honestest men it had ever been his lot 
to meet in a tolerably large experience. 
And then, standing on the steps, went 
on: 

“Tt is very pleasant to me to be 
greeted by a face I like as yours, Charles. 
I was gratified at seeing your name in 
the Times as being one of the winners 
of that great boat-race the other day. 
My man pointed it out to me. That 
sort of thing is very honourable to a 
young fellow, if it does not lead to a 
neglect of other duties, in which case it 
becomes very mischievous ; in yours it 
has not. That young man is, I believe, 
your foster-brother. Will he be good 
enough to go and find Miss Corby, and 
tell her that Lord Saltire wants her to 
come and walk with him on the terrace ? 
Give me your shoulder.” ‘William ran 
right willingly on his errand. 

“Your position here, Charles,” con- 
tinued Lord Saltire, “will be a difficult 
one.” 

“Tt will, indeed, my Lord.” 

“T intend you to spend most of your 
time with me in future. I want some 
one to take care of me. In return for 
boring you all day, I shall get you the 
run of all the best houses, and make a 
man of you. Hush! not a word now! 
Here comes our Robin Redbreast. I 
am glad I have tempted her out into the 
air and the sunshine. How peaked you 
look, my dear! How are you?” 

Poor Mary looked pale and wan in- 
deed, but brightened up at the sight of 
her old friend. They three walked and 
talked in the fresh spring morning an 
hour or more. 

That afternoon came a servant to Lord 
Saltire with a note from Father Mack- 
worth, requesting the honour of ten 
minutes’ conversation with Lord Saltire 
in private. 

“T suppose I must see the fellow,” 
said the old man to himself. 

“ My compliments to Mr. Mackworth, 
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and I am alone in the library. The 
fool,” continued he, when the man had 
left the room, “why doesn’t he leave 
well alone? I hate the fellow. I be- 
lieve he is as treacherous as his mother. 
Tf he broaches the subject, he shall have 
the whole truth.” 

Meanwhile, Father Mackworth was 
advancing towards him through the dark 
corridors, and walking slower, and yet 
more slow, as he neared the room where 
sat the grim old man. He knew that 
there would be a fencing match ; and 
of all the men in broad England he 
feared his lordship most. His deter- 
mination held, however ; though, up to 
the very last, he had almost determined 
to speak only about comparatively in- 
different subjects, and not about that 
nearest to his heart. 

“ How do you do, my good sir?” said 
Lord Saltire, as he came in; “I have 
to condole with you on the loss of our 
dear old friend. We shall neither of us 
ever have a better one, sir.” 

Mackworth uttered some common- 
places ; to which Lord Saltire bowed, 
without speaking, and then sat with 
his elbows on the arms of his chair, 
making a triangle of his two fore fingers 
and thumbs, staring at Father Mack- 
worth. 

“Tam going, Lord Saltire, to trouble 
you with some of my early reminiscences 
as a boy.” 

Lord Saltire bowed, and settled him- 
self easily in his chair, as one does who 
expects a good story. Mackworth went 
on— 

“ One of my earliest recollections, my 
lord, is of being at a French lycée.” 

“The great fault of those establish- 
ments,” said Lord Saltire, pensively, 
“is the great range of subjects which 
are superficially taught. I ask pardon 
for interrupting you. Do you take 
snuff ?” 

Mackworth declined, with great po- 
iteness, and continued. 

“ T was taken to that school by a foot- 
man in livery.” 

“Upon my honour, then, I owe you 
an apology. I thought, of course, that 
the butler had gone with you. But, in 
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a large house, one never really knows 
what one’s people are about.” 

Father Mackworth did not exactly 
like this. It was perfectly evident to 
him, not only that Lord Saltire knew 
all about his birth and parentage, but 
also was willing to tell. 

“Lord Saltire,” he said, “I have 
never had a parent’s care, or any name 
but one I believe to be fictitious. You 
can give me a name—give me, perhaps, 
a parent—possibly, a brother. Will you 
do this for me?” 

*T can do neither the one thing nor 
the other, my good sir. I entreat you, 
for your own sake, to inquire no fur- 
ther.” 

There was a troubled expression in 
the old man’s face as he answered. Mack- 
worth thought he was gaining his point, 
and pressed on. 

“ Lord Saltire, as you are a gentleman, 
tell me who my parents were ;” and, as 
he said this, he rose up and stood before 
him, folding his arms. 

“Confound the impudent, theatrical 
jackanapes !” thought Lord Saltire. 
“His mother all over. I will gratify 
your curiosity, sir,” he said aloud, an- 
grily. “You are the illegitimate son of 
a French ballet-dancer !” 

“But who was my father, my lord? 
Answer me that, on your honour.” 

“Who was your father? Pardieu, 
that is far more than I can tell. If any 
one ever knew, it must have been your 
mother. You are assuming a tone with 
me, sir, which I don’t intend to put up 
with. I wished to spare you a certain 
amount of humiliation. I shall not 
trouble myself to do so now, for many 
reasons. Now listen to me, sir—to the 
man who saved you from the kennel, 
sir—and drop that theatrical attitude. 
Your mother was my brother's mistress, 
and a clever woman in her way ; and, 
meeting her here and there, in the green- 
room and where not, and going some- 
times to her house with my brother, I 
had a sort of acquaintance with her, and 
liked her as one likes a clever brilliant 
woman of that sort. My brother died, 
and I became Lord Saltire. Four years 
after your mother fell into — and 
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disgrace under circumstances into which 
I should advise you not to inquire, and 
on her death-bed recommended you to 
my care as an old acquaintance, praying 
that you might be brought up in her 
own religion. The request was, under 
the circumstances, almost impudent ; 
but, remembering that I had once liked 
the woman, and calling to mind the 
relation she had held towards poor dear 
Jim, I complied, and did for you what 
[have done. You were a little over a 
twelvemonth old at the time of your 
mother’s death, and my brother had been 
dead nearly or quite five years. Your 
mother had changed her protector thrice 
during that time. Now, sir!” 

Mackworth stood before Lord Saltire 
all this time as firm as a rock. He had 
seen from the old man’s eye that every 
word was terribly true, but he had never 
flinched—never a nerve in his face had 
quivered ; but he had grown deadly pale. 
When Lord Saltire had finished he 
tried to speak, but found his mouth as 
dry as dust. He smiled, and, with a 
bow, reaching past Lord Saltire, took up 
a glass of lemonade which stood at his 
elbow and drank it. Then he spoke 
elearly and well. 

“You see how you have upset me, my 
lord. In seeking this interview I had 
some hopes of having forced a confession 
from your lordship of my relationship 
with you, and thereby serving my per- 
sonal ambition. I have failed. It now 
remains to me to thank you heartily and 
frankly for the benefits I have received 
from you, and to beg you to forgive my 
indiscretion.” 

“You are a brave man, sir,” said 
Lord Saltire. “I don’t think you are 
an honest one. But I can respect man- 
liness.” 

“ You have a great affection for Charles 
Ravenshoe, my lord.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Saltire; “I love 
Charles Ravenshoe more than any other 
human being.” 

“Perhaps the time may come, my 
lord, when he will need all your love 
and protection.” 

“ Highly possible. Iam in possession 


of the tenor of his father’s will; and 
those who try to set that will aside, 
unless they have a very strong case, had 
better consider that Charles is backed 
up by an amount of ready money suffi- 
cient to ruin the Ravenshoe estate in 
law.” 

“No attempt of the kind will be 
made, my lord. But I very much doubt 
whether your lordship will continue your 
protection to that young man. I wish 
you good afternoon.” 

“That fellow,” said Lord Saltire, 
“has got a card to play which I don’t 
know of. What matter? I can adopt 
Charles, and he may defy them. I wish 
I could give him my title; but that will 
be extinct. I am glad little Mary is 
going to Lady Hainault. It will be the 
best place for her till she marries. I wish 
that fool of a boy had fallen in love 
with her. But he wouldn't.” 

Mackworth hurried away to his room ; 
and, as he went, he said, “ I have been a 
fool. A fool. I should have taken 
Cuthbert’s offer. None but a fool would 
have done otherwise. A cardinal’s chair 
thrown tothe dogs !” 

“T could not do it this morning ; but 
I can do it now. The son of a figurante, 
and without a father. Perhaps he will 
offer it again.” 

“Tf he does not, there is one thing 
certain. That young ruffian Charles is 
ruined. Ah, ah! my Lord Saltire, I 
have you there. I should like to see 
that old man’s face when I play my last 
card. It will be a finer sight than 
Charles’s. You'll make him your heir, 
will you, my lord? Will you make him 
your groom ?” 

He went to his desk, took out an 
envelope, and looked at it. He looked 
at it long, and then put it back. “It 
will never do to tempt him with it. If 
he were to refuse his offer of this morn- 
ing, I should be ruined. Much better to 
wait and play out the ace boldly. I can 
keep my hold over him; and William is 
mine, body and soul, if he dies.” 

With which reflections the good 
Father dressed for dinner. 

To be continued. 
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THE ORIENTAL PEARL, 


BY E, ©, OTTE, 


“Tr is strange,” says the eloquent author 
of the “Spanish Conquest in South Ame- 
rica,” “that the little glistening bead, 
“ the pearl, should have been the cause of 
“somuch movement in the world as it has 
“been. There must be something essen- 
“ tially beautiful in it, however, for it has 
“been dear to the eyes both of civilized 
“and uncivilized people. The dark-haired 
“Roman lady, in the palmiest days of 
“ Rome, cognizant of all the productions 
“in the world, valued the pearl as highly 
“as ever did the simple Indian woman.” 

When we endeavour to trace to its 
earliest source the application of the 
pearl to ornamental purposes among the 
nations of the East, we find ourselves 
carried back to those remote ages in 
which the most ordinary events were 
concealed under the garb of fantastic 
myths, and the simplest discoveries and 
inventions were ascribed to the interven- 
tion of superhuman beings. Thus the 
worshippers of Brahma saw in the pearl 
an emblem of the good-will and bountiful 
love of Vishnu’s eighth avatar, the youth- 
ful god of beauty, Krishna. According 
to one legend, the god, in exploring the 
depths of the sea for ornaments to deco- 
rate his daughter, Pandaia, at her ap- 
proaching wedding, discovered the pearl, 
and brought it with him to the interior 
of India, where the ceremony was to be 
performed. According to another version 
of the same myth, its discovery was asso- 
ciated with a less peaceful episode of 
Krishna’s life, being due to his victory 
over the demon-giant Pankagna, who, 
after having long braved the anger of 
the god, was ignominiously taken while 
he lay concealed under the guise of a 
mussel in the deep recess of a rock, and 
crushed to atoms before he could exert 
his evil powers to escape from his enemy 
by flight, or secure safety under another 
metamorphosis, As a trophy of his 


victory, Krishna gathered a number of 
mussels, which, when opened, were found 
to contain large and lustrous beads, 
whose pure and’ dazzling whiteness 
seemed to render them peculiarly appro- 
priate for the decoration of a bride. 

Such an auspicious introduction to the 
notice of mortals necessarily secured a 
very high degree of veneration for the 
pearl, and hence it is not surprising that 
it should have been used from the 
earliest ages to adorn the images of the 
gods. The colossal statue of Mithra, the 
divinity of the Sun, was profusely deco- 
rated with pendant chains, bracelets, 
anklets, and ear-drops of pearls ; its eyes 
being also composed of large orbs of the 
same precious beads, while the reliquary 
that contained Buddha’s tooth was a 
glittering mass of pearls and diamonds. 
In the course of ages, as pearls became 
more plentiful, they were regarded as 
indispensable to the personal adornment 
of the wealthy classes, and were used 
with lavish profuseness by even the 
most warlike of the rulers of India. In 
addition, moreover, to its admitted cha- 
racter of an attribute of power, the 
Hindoos looked upon the pearl as sym- 
bolical of maiden purity, and hence arose 
the custom of presenting a pearl at the 
marriage of a high-born Hindoo girl, 
where, amid the performance of various 
ceremonies peculiar to the occasion, it is 
formally given to some honoured guest 
either by the father of the bride or the 
bridegroom. 

In the neighbouring empire of China, 
pearls were presented as tribute, and 
given in dowry two thousand years 
before the Christian era. In the url-je, 
the most ancient Chinese book of worde, 


‘a work composed 1000 B.c., pearls are 


spoken of as precious objects, which 
were used as charms or amulets to guard 
the wearer against fire. In those remate 
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ages it seems probable that the Chinese 
derived their pearls from the fresh-water 
mussel only; for it is stated, inthe ancient 
record already referred to, that pearls 
were brought from the interior of the 
western part of the empire. About the 
commencement of the Christian era, 
native supplies had, however, already 
fallen short of the increasing demand 
for this precious commodity, and ships 
were sent forth to obtain the much- 
coveted beads from India, As it was 
then, so the pearl still continues to be 
regarded by the Chinese as an attribute 
of power, serving even now as the accre- 
dited badge of rank, to distinguish man- 
darins from smaller men. 

The Hebrews must, like their Eastern 
contemporaries, have been very early 
acquainted with pearls, as they are men- 
tioned in the Book of Job. According, 
moreover, to some commentators, the 
Hebrew word Penimin, which is con- 
stantly translated “rubies” in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, should be rendered 
“ pearls.” 

If we leave the eastern Continent, and 
pass to the nations of Africa, we find that 
from the remotest antiquity the pearl 
was one of the most highly-prized objects 
of decoration. The princes of Ethiopia, 
who probably derived it from their own 
shores—where the inhabitants of the 
small island, Dahalak, still eke out a 
miserable existence with the profits of 

arl-fishing—wore, as the insignia of 
their royal birth, strings of pearls around 
the throat and across the chest. In the 
neighbouring kingdom of Egypt, pearls 
composed a large part of the shoulder- 
belts or collars which appear to have 
constituted an inseparable part of the 
adornment of a priestly or kingly 
tuler. While Egypt was under the 
dominion of Persia, the taste for the 
display of gold and silver and precious 
stones was probably increased, rather 
than diminished, among the Egyptian 
nobles, through their intercourse with 
members of the Persian Court, which 
was then in the zenith of its magnifi- 
cence. At all events, the love of dis- 
play was a ruling passion among the 
princes of Egypt in the later periods of 


her decadence ; and the world-renowned 
tale of Cleopatra’s pearl bears testimony 
to the luxury and prodigality that cha- 
racterised the last of the Ptolemies. The 
story runs that, at a feast in the palace 
at Alexandria, Antony staked a heavy 
wager that his fair hostess would find it 
impossible to expend ten million ses- 
terces—about 80,000/. of our money— 
on one entertainment. The fair queen 
accepted the challenge, and at once 
proved her reckless prodigality and her 
determination to eclipse the lavish ex- 
penditure of her victor by removing 
from her ear one of the two incompar- 
able pearls that had descended to her 
from her ancestors, and, dropping the 
pendant into a cup of vinegar, swallow- 
ing the costly draught. Not content 
with this marvellous display of extrava- 
gance, she was about to take the fellow 
of this lustrous bead from her other ear, 
and immolate it in like manner, when 
Lucius Plaucus, who had been appointed 
umpire in this lover's contest, snatching 
it from her hand, prevented the double 
sacrifice by proclaiming aloud that the 
victory was again with the lovely queen 
of Egypt, and that Antony had been 
fairly vanquished. The rescued pearl 
was afterwards divided, and the severed 
halves employed to adorn the ears of 
the Venus of the Pantheon. We learn 
from Pliny that the palm of extravagance 
in this respect is not due to Cleopatra, 
as before her time a similar feat had 
been performed by Clodius, the son of 
the tragic actor, Asop. According to 
old Philemon Holland’s version of the 
Historia Naturalis, “ Clodius, upon no 
“wager at all, but only in a braverie, 
“and to know what taste pearles had, 
“ mortified them in vinegar, and drunke 
“them up, and, finding them to content 
“his pallat wondrous well, he gave to 
“everie guest at his table one pearle 
‘apiece to drink in like manner.” 

Dr. Mobius, in his history of pearls, 
proceeds in the most matter-of-fact way 
to deny the practicability of this much 
renowned feat of gastronomy. The most 
that the queen of Egypt could have done, 
he says, was to have swallowed a pill 
worth some 80,000/., as no amount of 
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vinegar could have dissolved the pearl 
within any period of time to which the 
most elaborate and prolonged supper 
could possibly be extended ; for, even if 
the delicate outer layers had been dis- 
solved, the organic portions of the pearl 
would still have remained undestroyed. 
Determined to prove the false pretences 
on which Cleopatra has claimed the 
wonder of succeeding generations for 
her unparalleled extravagance, the Ger- 
man doctor, as if it were his mission to 
destroy a very harmless historical myth, 
instituted a series of experiments on the 
solution in various acids of small seed 
pearls. It is needless to say that these 
investigations were prosecuted with that 
dogged pertinacity that only German 
experimentalists can employ ; and the 
result thoroughly satisfied him that 
Cleopatra’s supposed feat was an impos- 
sibility. We are not sure, however, 
that Dr. Mobius will earn any great 
amount of gratitude for his pains. Leav- 
ing to others to decide between ancient 
tradition and modern science in regard 
to Cleopatra’s pearl, and passing by the 
Greeks, who seem to have had little 
acquaintance with pearls till Alexander’s 
conquests familiarised them with all the 
products of the East, and who probably 
at no period of their existence as a 
body of independent nations indulged 
in any marked extravagance of personal 
adornment, we are naturally and easily 
led from the Egyptians to their proud 
Roman conquerors, who squandered the 
despoiled treasures of vanquished pro- 
vinces with a truly Imperial reckless- 
ness and prodigality. 

The Romans employed three names to 
designate the pearl, viz. Unio, “the one” 
par excellence—a term that Pliny tells 
us first came into use in the time of the 
wars of Jugurtha, when the fashion of 
the single ear pendant was in the ascen- 
dant, bacca, “the berry,” in allusion to the 
ordinary form of the bead ; and marga- 
rita, which, although borrowed directly 
from the Greek, seems to be derived 
from the sanscrit word mangara, signi- 
fying “decorative.” The name Unio 
has been incorporated into science by its 
application to an extensive genus of 
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pearl-yielding fresh-water mussels, Ac- 
cording to some authorities, our name of 
pearl, which appears under very slight 
modifications in almost every European 
language, is derived from pirula, a little 
pear, or from pilula, a pill, while others 
give it a Teutonic origin, deriving it from 
the old German word berlin, a little berry. 
The term margarita, which has lingered in 
all the southern European dialects derived 
from the Latin, has not found its way 
into the Teutonic or Slavonic tongues. 

Weare largely indebted for our know- 
ledge of the use of pearls among the 
Romans to Pliny, who, in his Natural 
History, not only describes the manner 
in which the bead was supposed to be 
produced within the shell, but expatiates 
with indignant warmth upon the dangers 
and difficulties that attend its capture, 
and the extravagance, folly, and wicked- 
ness, to which a desire for its possession 
has led men and women in all ages. We 
learn from him that, after the conquest 
of Alexandria, pearls came into common 
and almost universal use in Rome. Before 
that period they must, however, have 
been highly prized, as we are told by 
Suetonius, that Julius Cesar, before he 
set out on his expedition to Gaul, ex- 
pended six million sesterces (nearly 
50,0007.) in the Purchase of one fair 
pearl as a parting gift to Servilia, the 
mother of his traitor friend, Marcus 
Brutus. Czesar’s admiration of pearls is, 
however, worthy of more than a passing 
notice, if, as some historians assert, one 
of his principal inducements to visit our 
shores arose from a desire to ascertain 
the truth of the reports, which had 
reached himin Gaul, that pearls abounded 
in the neighbouring islands of Britain, 
If such were, indeed, the motive that - 
influenced Ceesar, we owe no trifling debt 
of gratitude to the pearl for having been 
the means of bringing our savage fore- 
fathers thus early within the sphere of 
Roman civilization; but, whatever was 
the incentive that drew the Romans to 
our shores, it is certain that they at once 


‘directed their attention to the discovery 


of the capabilities of their new conquest ; 
nor were they long in ascertaining that 
some of the British rivers yielded pearl- 
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bearing mussels, Pliny informs us, 
however, that the pearls found in Bri- 
tannia were small and of a bad colour— 
the reason, perhaps, why Cesar, instead 
of presenting them to one or other of the 
fair Roman matrons whom he delighted 
to honour, merely devoted them to the 
decoration of a breast-plate or cuirass, 
which he caused to be suspended in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Some Scottish historians have, indeed, 
shown much sensitiveness with regard 
to the beauty of British pearls, main- 
taining that those found in their own 
section of the island were fully equal to 
the pearls of the East. Certain it is, that 
in the time of Alexander I. pearls 
formed part of the exports from Scot- 
land; and a vestige of this trade has even 
lingered on to a comparatively recent 
period; for we are assured that pearls, 
to the amount of 10,000/., were sent to 
London from the Tay and Isla between 
the year 1761 and the beginning of the 
present century. The rivers in the north 
of Ireland, the Tay in Scotland, and the 
Conway in Wales, have all, from time 
to time, yielded tolerably good pearls, 
although the produce has always been 
so uncertain as to make it not worth the 
cost of the labour. 

Considering the éxample set by the 
great Cesar, it is hardly, perhaps, a 
matter of surprise that, under his Im- 
perial successors, prodigality and extra- 
vagance should have increased to the 
most excessive licence. While obse- 
quious regal tributaries and subjugated 
provinces continued to pour their trea- 
sures into Rome, philosophers and poets 
railed in vain against the passion for 
display, which gained fresh impetus 
under every new sovereign. Pliny stood 
foremost among the rank of those who 
inveighed in no measured terms against 
the luxury of Rome. 

“TI my selfe,” he says, “have seen 
“ Tollia Paulina (late wife, and after 
“ widdow to Caius Caligula, the emperor) 
‘‘ when she was dressed and set out, not 
“ in stately wise, nor of purpose for some 
“ great solemnity, but only when she 
“was to go to a wedding supper, or 
“ rather unto a feast when the assurance 


“was made, and great persons they 
“were not that made the said feast ; 
“ T have seen her, I say, so beset and 
“ bedeckt all over with hemeraulds and 
“ pearles, disposed in rowes, ranks, and 
*‘ courses one by another, round about 
“ the attire of her head, her cawle, her 
* borders, her peruk of hair, her bond- 
* grace, and chaplet ; at her ears pen- 
“dant, about her neck in a carcanet, 
“upon her wrist in bracelets, and on 
‘* her fingers in rings, that she glittered 
“and shon again like the sun as she 
“went. The value of these ornaments 
“ she esteemed and rated at four hundred 
“ thousand sestertii; and offered openly 
“ to prove it out of hand by her bookes 
“ of accounts and reckonings. Yet were 
“ not these jewels the gifts and presents 
“ of the prodigall prince, her husband ; 
“ but the goods and ornaments from her 
“ owne house, fallen to her by way of 
“inheritance from her grandfather, 
“ which he had gotten together even by 
“ the robbing and spoiling of whole pro- 
“vinces. See what the issue and end 
“ was of these extortions and outrageous 
“ exactions of his: this was it: That 
“ M. Lollius, slandered and defamed for 
“receiving bribes and presents of the 
“kings in the East, and being out of 
“ favour with C. Cesar, sonne of Augus- 
“ tus, and having lost his amitie, dranke 
“a cup of poison, and prevented his 
“ judiciall triall: that forsooth his neece 
* Lollia, all to be hanged with jewels of 
“ four hundred thousand sestertii, should 
“be seene glittering, and locked at of 
* every man by candle-light all a supper 
“ time. 

“ Tf a man would now of the one side 
“reckon what great treasure either 
“Curius or Fabricius carried in the 
“ pompe of their triumphs, let him cast 
“ a proffer and imagine what their shews 
‘“‘ were, what their service at the table 
‘‘ was: and on the other side, make an 
“estimate of Lollia, one only woman, 
“the dowager of an emperor, in what 
“ glory she sitteth at the bourd; would 
“he not wish rather that they had been 
“ pulled out of their chariots, and never 
“ triumphed, than that by their victories 
“ the state of Rome should have grown 
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“ to this wastefull excesse and intoller- 
“able pride? And yet this is not the 
“ greatest example that can be produced 
“ of an excessive riot and prodigalitie.” 

It seems, indeed, somewhat difficult 
to conceive how the one “ only woman,” 
“this one bit of a woman,” as he else- 
where calls her, could have displayed so 
vast a treasure of jewels on her own 
little person ; but it is evident, from the 
descriptions that have reached us of the 
fashion of ladies’ attire in Imperial 
Rome, that Roman women made every 
part of their-dress and persons available 
for the display of their wealth. 

Among the ornaments in vogue among 
the fair dames of Rome, the most cha- 
racteristic, perhaps, were the pearl ear- 
pendants, known as elenchi and crotalia. 
The elenchus, in its original form, con- 
sisted of one long pear-shaped pearl, full 
and rounded at the bottom; after a time, 
however, when pearls became less un- 
common in Rome, the solitary pendant 
was discarded by ladies of rank in favour 
of the compound crotalia, and the single 
drop came to be in some degree regarded 
as one of the attributes of an acknow- 
ledged courtezan. The compound elenchi 
consisted of two or three pear-shaped 
pearls, linked together in such a manner 
as to strike against each other at every 
movement of the wearer’s head ; whence 
they were called crotalia—from crotalium, 
a brass musical instrument resembling 
our modern castanets. These tinkling 
ornaments were sometimes suspended 
from the fingers and sandals, as well 
as from the ears, and must, one 
would think, when thus worn, have pro- 
duced a noisy clatter, the very reverse 
of agreeable. It is evident, however, 
that the Roman ladies considered the 
rattling noise which they made whenever 
they moved as something peculiarly dis- 
tingué. “ A fair pearle at a woman’s ear,” 
says Pliny, according to Holland’s anti- 
quated version, “is as good as an huisher 
“to make way for her, for every one 
“will give such the place. Nay, our 
“gentlewomen are come now to weare 
“ pearles upon their feet, and not on 
“their shoo-latch only, but also upon 
“their startops and for buskins which 
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“ they garnish all over with them. For 
“ it will not serve their turne to carrie 
“pearles about them, but they must 
“ tread upon pearles, goe among pearles, 
“and walke as it were on a pavement of 
“ pearles,” 

The necklace most approved of by 
the ladies of Rome was that consisting 
of three rows, and known as the trilinwm. 
This ornament consisted of one row of 
pearls fitting somewhat closely round 
the throat, a second longer string or chain 
composed of green or blue stones alter- 
nating with large pearls, and another 
similarly-formed row long enough to fall 
far down over the bosom. Where the 
necklace consisted only of two instead of 
three rows, it was called a dilinum, 
whilst a necklace of one string of beads 
was known as a monile. When we pic- 
ture to ourselves a Roman belle adorned 
with a costly trilinum, lustrous crotalia 
hanging from her ears, hands, and feet, 
with her hair enclosed in a pearl net, or 
braided with strings of the same precious 
beads, and chains of pearls linked to the 
rings on her fingers, we shall no longer 
wonder that “a mere bit of a woman” 
should have carried about on her own 
little person the accumulated treasures 
of her house. 

This mania for the display of jewellery 
in turn excited the biting sarcasm and the 
wrathful invectives of the satirists and 
philosophers of the day, whether Heathen 
or Christian. Ameng the Fathers of the 
Church, Tertullian stood foremost in his 
forcible condemnation of the all-absorb- 
ing passion. ‘ Behold,” says he, “how 
“our women will squander a million 
“ sesterces on a single string of pearls 
“ to encircle their throats! behold how 
“ one frail neck is made to sustain whole 
“forests and islands, while a heavy 
“ransom weighs down each tender ear, 
“ and every finger has its treasure where- 
“ with to toy!” Septimus Severus ren- 
dered himself conspicuous among Roman 
emperors by his praiseworthy efforts to 
check the effeminate luxury of his age ; 
and, having resolved to set the example 
in his own house, it is related that upon 
one occasion he refused to allow his 
empress to accept two wondrously large 
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and lustrous pearls which had been pre- 
sented to her by an ambassador from 
one of the tributary states of Asia. Some- 
what to the chagrin of his Imperial con- 
sort we may presume, he offered these 
costly presents for sale; and, when no 
purchaser could be found able to pay the 
enormous sum at which they were valued, 
he caused them to be attached to the 
ears of the statue of the goddess Venus, 
saying that the empress would set a bad 
example if she were to adorn herself 
with ornaments whose value exceeded 
the means of the wealthiest nobles of 
the empire. 

Although the glory of the jewel- 
wealth of ancient Rome faded in Italy 
with the decline of the western Empire, 
the passion of personal adornment found 
agenial soil at the Byzantine Court, 
where the Palzologi exaggerated every 
manifestation of Oriental magnificence, 
and surrounded themselves with even 
more than the ordinary splendour of 
Eastern monarchs. While the empire 
of Byzantium was gradually dying out 
from the excess of its own effeminacy, 
the Moors were transferring the luxury 
of the East to the shores of the warlike 
Tberians, and the Romish Church was 
carrying to the remotest provinces of the 
dismembered empire some knowledge 
of the arts and luxuries of ancient Rome. 
Thus, the cultivation and taste for deco- 
rative art never wholly died out; and, 
while Europe was the common battle- 
field for the successive chiefs whose con- 
quests laid the foundation of existing 
European principalities, and the mass 
of the people were slowly struggling 
into civilization from the midst of bar- 
barism and anarchy, the successful rulers, 
whether lay or clerical, clung to the tra- 
ditional association of jewel-wealth with 
power. 

Thus, even in Charlemagne’s time, we 
find that no pageant was complete with- 
out a lavish display of jewels, gold, and 
silver. The favourite ornaments in that 
age were large, flat gold rings or collars 
studded with pearls and precious stones, 
and worn round the throat, arms, and 
wrists; similarly adorned fillets were 
also bound round the head, while the 
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hair was plaited with gold threads and 
strings of pearls, and the borders of the 
dress were richly embroidered with 
pearls, coral, and amber. These costly 
fashions early led to the enactment of 
severe sumptuary laws, which regulated 
the value and nature of the ornaments 
allowed to the respective ranks of society. 
Thus, for instance, it was at one time 
forbidden in Germany, even to ladies of 
noble family, to adorn their persons with 
anything more costly than coral; pearls 
being a privilege of royal birth. The 
Church concurred with the legislature 
in its efforts to control the ever-increas- 
ing passion for luxury; but these laud- 
able efforts were often frustrated by 
feminine ingenuity; for, when the ladies 
of Lombardy were forbidden to appear 
abroad with pearl-studded fillets in their 
hair, they ingeniously contrived to dis- 
play their treasures in an equally osten- 
tatious manner by making rosaries out 
of their jewels, and scoring off their Ave 
Marias and Paternosters, by telling their 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds. 

The Crusades gave a fresh impulse to 
the love of personal display and sump- 
tuous decorations by introducing into 
every part of Europe some of the luxu- 
rious habits and tastes of the East. In 
the Middle Ages, this extravagance had 
so greatly impoverished a large number 
of the nobles of France and Germany 
that land was everywhere changing 
owners, and passing from the power of 
the nobility into the hands of burgher- 
merchants and money-changers. To 
arrest the growth of this mania, the 
Knights of Franconia entered into a so- 
lemn compact, before the opening of the 
great tournament at Wiirzburg held in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, 
that no one should be admitted to the 
lists who wore a gold chain, pearl, or 
jewel, unless it were concealed beneath 
his outer garment! At the tournament 
of Heilbronn, held in 1485, it was de- 
termined, at a meeting of the order of 
the Knights of the Rheinland and Ba- 
varia, that every woman who appeared 
abroad within any district under their 
jurisdiction, wearing gold, embroidery, 
or jewels, sewed upon her mantle or 
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dress, should pay a fine, whose amount 
varied with the nature of the ornaments 
exhibited. 

There was often considerable inge- 
nuity displayed in the mode of orna- 
menting the various insignia of power 
in the Middle Ages, though very little 
can be said in praise of the taste of the 
ornamentation. Thus, for instance, the 
old imperial crown of Germany was 
adorned about the year 1140, during 
the reign of Conrad IIL, the first of 
the Hohenstauffen line, by the addition 
to the original gold circlet of an arch, 
composed of segments or branches, to 
which were attached the following 
letters, pricked out in pearls :—cH. voN. 
RAD.US. DEI, GR.AT.IA, RO.MA.NOR.IM.PE. 
RA.TOR. AUG. which signifies, “ Chuon- 
radus Dei gratia Romanorum imperator 
augustus.” The Hungarian crown of 
St. Stephen, supposed to be the most 
ancient extant, is profusely ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones, inlaid 
upon a curiously-embessed and carved 
groundwork of gold. 

The iron crown of Lombardy con- 
sisted originally of a circlet of gold like 
the ancient Roman diadem, which was 
lined with a narrow band of iron, be- 
lieved by the pious to have been formed 
from one of the nails or spikes of the 
Saviour’s crown of thorns. Besides 
these two crowns, the emperors of 
Germany, in the middle ages, received a 
third from the hands of the Pope—this 
imperial diadem being surmounted by a 
kind of episcopal mitre, symbolical of 
its ecclesiastical origin. The kings of 
France of the first dynasty had as many 
as four kinds of crowns, which they 
wore at different public ceremonials ; 
and, though very various in form, they 
were all adorned with pearls, without 
the intermixture of brilliants. The 
sovereigns of the second dynasty wore 
a double row of pearls round their 
heads, or a simple wreath of laurel ; 
those of the third race wore an open 
gold diadem set with jewels and silver 
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close crown worn by other European 
sovereigns, and ornamented it with a 
circlet of eight fleurs-de-lis, divided by 
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as many gold arches, which united at 
the summit in supporting one large 


fleur-de-lis, formed of gold and bril- 


liants. 

No account of the Oriental pearl 
would be complete without a reference 
to the great traveller and gentleman- 
jeweller, Tavernier, who has left nu- 
merous interesting records of his ad- 
ventures in Asia during the various 
expeditions which he made for the 
purpose of buying and selling diamonds 
and pearls. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron d’Au- 
bonne, the son of Dutch parents, settled 
at Paris, was born there in 1605, and 
was a traveller from his boyhood, having 
visited most of the countries of Europe 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. The last thirty years of his life 
were spent in making repeated voyages 
to and from Asia, and in visiting all the 
great cities of Asia Minor, Persia, India, 
and Thibet; of which he has given de- 
tailed accounts, more especially in refer- 
ence to the courts of the various sove- 
reigns which he visited in the prosecution 
of his business. According to his own 
statement, he made six journeys from 
Paris to Ispahan, and more than twice 
as many from Ispahan to Agra, and 
other parts of the dominions of the 
Great Mogul. He twice visited the 
diamond mines of Golcenda, and never 
seems to have spared time or money 
when he wanted to effect a purchase or 
a sale of jewels. He found that, in 
regard to magnificence, the Oriental 
courts far exceeded those of the Western 
world at that time, although he seems 
to have formed no very exalted opinion 
of the taste which regulated its display ; 
and, among other peculiarities, he was 
much struck with the fact that the 
Orientals gave the preference to pearls 
having a yellow tinge, for which they 
were always ready to give the highest 
prices, considering that the whiteness of 
a pure pearl was not sufficiently becom- 
ing to their own yellow skins. 

Tavernier gives his readers a full and 
detailed account of the famous “ peacock 
throne” of the Grand Mogul Aureng- 
zeb, the barbaric glory of which has 
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long since departed, never to revive. 
In those days, however, the canopy 
surmounting the seat of honour was 
uninjured, and shone forth one blaze of 
diamonds and pearls. Above it rose a 
peacock, whose outspread tail was re- 
splendent with sapphires and other 
precious stones. On the breast glowed 
a large ruby, from which hung a pearl, 
of a yellow tinge, the finest in the pos- 
session of the Mogul. The most sump- 
tuous part of this throne, however, con- 
sisted in the twelve pillars on which the 
canopy rested, and which were encircled 
from the base to the summit with rows 
of pearls, all of which were of an average 
weight of eight or ten carats. At the 
distance of four feet from the throne, 
there stood on either side two umbrellas, 
eight feet high, the sticks of which ex- 
hibited one dazzling blaze of diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls, while the shades 
were composed of richly-worked velvet, 
fringed with festoons of pearls. 

The Great Mogul rejoiced in six other 
magnificent thrones—not mere narrow 
chairs, like modern seats of royalty, 
but respectably-sized pieces of furniture, 
resembling our four-posters, six feet by 
four, with their posts, canopies, and 
hangings blazing with precious stones, 
golden ropes, and pearl festoons. At the 
period of Tavernier’s visit, which was 
about the time of the Plague and the 
Fire of London, whenever the Great 
Mogul showed himself to his admiring 
subjects reclining on the splendid pea- 
cock throne-bed, the magnificence of his 
gorgeous couch was enhanced by the ad- 
dition of a large and lustrous medallion, 
with a diamond appendant to it, of 
eighty or ninety carats’ weight, encom- 
passed with rubies and emeralds, and so 
hung that it was always in his sight. 
This famous throne, which was begun 
by Tamerlane, was completed by Cha- 
Jehan, the tenth in the order of succes- 
sion from the great Tartar conqueror, 
and the father of Aurengzeb, or “King of 
all the World.” 

The most perfect pearl in respect to 
form, colour, and size, seen by Tavernier 
during his sojourn in the East, was one 
that had been bought at the fishery of 
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Catifa, in Arabia, by the King of Persia, 
for about 20,000/. of our money. This 
pearl was entirely free from any defect. 
The largest pearl then known was in the 
possession of the Great Mogul, who was 
so chary of it that he seldom wore it. 

Another marvellous pearl, seen by 
Tavernier, belonged to Imenhect, the 
Prince of Muscat, who waged a success- 
ful war against the Portuguese, and 
contributed largely to the decline of 
their supremacy in the Indian seas. The 
pearl owned by this prince was perfectly 
round, of such excessive clearness as to 
be almost transparent. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether 
any pearl celebrated in ancient or 
modern times can be compared, in 
point of size, with a colossal beauty 
belonging to Mr. Hope, which is said to 
weigh 450 carats (or about three ounces), 
measuring two inches in length, and 
four-and-a-half inches in circumference. 
Truly this is a Pellegrina, or para- 
gon, the sight of which would have 
made Tavernier feel, had he lived in 
our times, that a visit to the great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 would have been well 
repaid, had there been nothing to see 
within its crystal walls but this incom- 
parable pearl ; nay, perhaps, it is scarcely 
going too far to say that, had this ardent 
lover of travel come into the world a 
couple of centuries later than he did, 
he might in one morning’s saunter 
through our Crystal Palace of Industry, 
have seen more wonders of art and 
nature than he witnessed during his six 
voyages from Paris to Ispahan, and 
his twice six journeyings from Ispa- 
han to the extremest boundary of the 
Eastern world. Yet, superlative as is 
the Hope Pearl for size, the palm of 
excellence in respect to beauty of form 
and intensity of lustre is due, according 
to Fischer von Waldheim—a great 
authority on these points—to a small 
pearl, weighing only thirty carats. This 
paragon, which formed part of the 
priceless treasures of the Zosima Mu- 
seum at Moscow, when Fischer saw it 
in 1818, was perfectly round in form, 
and so lustrous that, when it was rolled 
along a piece of fine cambric, it looked 
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like a ball of silver. The owners of 
this treasure, who had then no expecta- 
tion of meeting with a purchaser capable 
of paying the price at which it was 
valued, kept it enclosed in a gold- 
mounted echinus shell, through whose 
convex crystal cover the Zosima Pearl 
shone forth with almost diamond-like 
lustre. 
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With this paragon, we close our account 
of some of the great Oriental pearls that 
have won for themselves a place in 
history. We have not here ventured on 
the consideration of the various theories 
that have been advanced in ancient and 
modern times to explain the nature and 
mode of formation of these highly- 
prized ocean-born gems. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF SCIENCE. 


A SECOND DIALOGUE, 


Philocalos. 


Philoc. Your opinion on the subject 
of our last conversation has been a 
subject of increasing surprise to me. 
Without pretending to any power of 
estimating the theory we were discuss- 
ing, in a scientific point of view, it 
appears to me that it belongs to a 
scheme utterly irreconcileable with other 
views which I know you to be incapable 
of discarding. I am aware that a certain 
class of thinkers seem to find a charm in 
the mere division of “reason and faith,” 
which enables them to receive that as 
truth on one side of the boundary line, 
which, simply transferred to the other, 
becomes utter falsehood. I cannot be- 
lieve you to be under the influence of so 
unphilosophical a view. The division 
into reason and faith appears to me a 
mere indication of the different modes 
of our perceptions ; and, as we believe 
that all these perceptions come ulti- 
mately in contact with absolute objective 
truth, we have a full right to cross- 
examine our witnesses, to compare their 
evidence with each other, and to reject 
that which is incompatible with the 
voice of a higher authority, just as, in 
a case where sight and touch were at 
variance, we should all, I suppose, give 
the latter the pre-eminence as the more 
infallible indication of external fact. 

Philal. But wherein are sight and 
touch at variance here; Philocalos? 
What has reason declared concerning 
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Philalethes. 


the origin of species by natural selec- 
tion, which is contradicted. by any part 
of the testimony of faith? Surely you 
do not find in the reply of the Aris- 
tophanie Socrates—‘“ Not Zeus, but 
etherial rotation ”—any true antithesis? 
I need hardly combat so shallow a fal- 
lacy as the restriction of Divine agency 
to those channels which are visibly in 
connexion with the fountain head, or 
impress upon you the conviction that in 
the long and devious course which has 
brought the stream of creation to our 
level, not one drop that issued from the 
fountain has been lost. Now it is the 
course of this stream with which science 
is exclusively occupied, tracing its mul- 
tifarious branches from point to point 
in an upward or downward direction, 
but never pretending to reach the ori- 
ginal spring. Every step gained by 
science is a contraction of the mira- 
culous,—as the one advances, the other 
must recede; and that conception of 
power to alter, which is the first effort 
of the mind to grasp the idea of Omni- 
potence, must in the scientific mind be 
wholly swallowed up in that wider 
thought of a power which, from the 
first, left nothing that needed altering. 
Philoc. So far am I from the falla- 
cious idea which you are prepared to 
combat, that it appears to me, as far as 
degrees of more or less are applicable to 
such a subject, that there is more power 
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evinced in creation, in proportion as the 
miraculous is restricted to a smaller area. 
Of course, all absolute beginning im- 
plies a miracle—nature excludes origin 
as rigidly as destruction. If there was 
a time when matter was not, there must 
have been an exercise of Divine power 
to bring it into existence which finds no 
analogy in any operation of nature. 
But I see as clearly as any man of 
science, I believe, that just in proportion 
as this exercise of exceptional power is 
limited, it is more in accordance with 
what we should conceive of omnipotence. 

Philal. If you see this, what is there 
to object to in any theory which calls in 
the aid of secondary agencies in the pro- 
duction of species 4 

Philoc. There is the loss of every other 
link with the Creator but that of creation. 
There is an annihilation of all those 
hopes and aspirations which have linked 
themselves with such words as “I as- 
cend unto my Father, and your Father.” 
Natural selection is, of course, in so far 
as it expresses a real law, only a name 
for a particular kind of Divine agency. 
God is not the less my Creator, if I am 
the result of this complex machinery, 
but will you deny that He is the less 
my Father? 

Philal. Before considering that diffi- 
culty, let us inquire how far it is neces- 
sarily connected with the subject before 
us. Let us distinguish any accidenta 
connexion in a particular set of minds 
from logical cogency—the accidental ex- 
crescence from the legitimate fruit. Let 
us be sure that it is from the acorn and 
not from the oak-apple that we judge 
the oak. 

Philoc. I can only repeat how im- 
possible I find it to reconcile the belief 
in man’s place in a spiritual kingdom 
with any such hypothesis of his origin 
as that of natural selection. 

Philal. Every hypothesis will exercise 
an influence on the minds of its sup- 
porters beyond its proper sphere. No 
one of the sciences is so complete within 
itself that the student can confine his 
attention solely to that particular branch 
of the great tree. The sciences are 
divided by no mathematical lines, but by 


gradations which blend with each other 
as the colours in the prismatic spectrum. 
Thus, no man of science can proceed far 
in any particular line of investigation 
without having the conviction forced 
upon his mind that all are but the 
various ramifications of some one prin- 
ciple, not capable, indeed, of any sym- 
metrical arrangement, as the different 
divisions of a column, but diverging, ac- 
cording to a more hidden law and order, 
as the branches of a tree. 

Now, to carry on the figure which I 
believe to be the most accurate statement 
of the fact, when science has once pene- 
trated to the roots of the tree, she has 
done her work: she can tell us abso- 
lutely nothing of the seed. The laws of 
nature are the laws of development ; 
while, strictly speaking, any discussion 
on origin ascends into the supernatural. 
I am not remarking on this as any criti- 
cism on the title of the work which we 
are discussing; at least, I should be en- 
tirely unprepared with any alternative 
which would better convey the writer’s 
meaning ; but it appears to me a mis- 
fortune that we have no word which 
would indicate origin in a secondary 
sense, origin merely of form. 

However, to return from this digres- 
sion, what I wish to urge upon you is 
this,—that what is true of the branches 
is true of the tree, in a less degree. 
Science does not, indeed, contain the 
elements of any decision concerning that 
which is not science; the study of 
nature affords no stepping-stone to the 
study of the supernatural ; but the tra- 
veller who has reached the limits of that 
region which it is his business to survey, 
can hardly fail to indicate in the chart 
which he has drawn up some dim and 
uncertain views of the surrounding terri- 
tory. The mountaineer who has tracked 
the river to its source catches shadowy 
and fleeting visions of the inaccessible 
summits above it. 

Philoc. I wish you would not involve 
a meaning, which seems to me suffi- 
ciently obscure, in metaphors, which 
render it still more so. 

Philal. There are subjects on which 


figurative language appears to me the 
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most exact. But what I mean is this,— 
that no man can leave the environs of 
his special field of study an absolute 
blank ; no one can ascend to the verge 
of science without straying in thought 
beyond the boundary. Speculations on 
the origin of species almost force upon 
their author vague thoughts concerning 
the origin of life. 

Now, for those minds with whom the 
study of the powers of nature has so 
absorbing an interest as to veil from 
them the action of the universal will, 
whose ever-present fiat is necessary to 
keep those powers in being—for those 
minds, the course which such thoughts 
will take is already settled. But this 
obscuration of the mental eye in the 
reign of Faith in nowise detracts from 
the sagacity with which the votaries 
of science have traced the course of the 
natural powers among the phenomena of 
material existence; nor should it lead us 
to shrink from the tenets they have 
established within their own legitimate 
domain. 

Philoc. Your answer appears to me 
to be entirely without application to the 
particular objection I raised to the theory. 

Philal. Before I answered your ob- 
jection, I wished to guard against the 
effect of admissions in its favour com- 
ing from the other side; and I would 
caution you against supposing that an 
hypothesis cannot mislead without being 
itself in fault. In science, as in wilder 
paths, it is often true that “the light 
that led astray was light from Heaven.” 

Philoc. Think, Philalethes, what you 
imply: that the creation possesses so 
little coherency, so little order, that the 
path which follows the steps of truth 
with undeviating accuracy in one region 
of thought, may set us on the track of 
pernicious error as it crosses the frontier; 
that the dominions of truth are analo- 
gous, not to the concentric orbits of the 
planets, but to the arbitrary lines which 
mark out political divisions of the earth. 
Surely it is the first which is the true 
analogy; in approaching the centre of 
Saturn’s orbit, we cannot be removing 
ourselves from that of Mars. And if so, 
then it follows that those speculations 
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which, when pursued a step beyond the 
boundaries of their own proper sphere, 
land us in error with regard to man’s 
spiritual nature, can hardly be trust- 
worthy guides on the other side of the 
boundary. 

Philal. Assuredly all the regions of 
Truth are concentric; every approach to 
the centre of one is an approach to the 
centre of all. But, just as, before the 
epoch of Galileo and Newton, a system 
was in vogue which gave the universe 
a false centre and false machinery, yet 
satisfied all visible phenomena, so may a 
train of thought which places the whole 
scheme of existence awry yet contain 
the whole truth relating to a particular 
section of it, and draw confirmation from 
appearances as fallacious as the rising 
and setting of the sun. 

Philoc. You shrink from dropping the 
veil of metaphor, from defending the 
tendencies of a theory which is indis- 
solubly connected with materialism. 

Philal. I make no admission as to the 
tendencies of the theory ; I only guard 
against being compelled to take into 
consideration any but logical conse- 
quences, unless they are logically con- 
nected with it. But, suppose it granted 
that the theory may in a particular 
mind, or a set of minds, be asso- 
ciated with materialism, I assert that 
this fact is no more prejudicial to its 
truth, than Newton’s fanciful specula- 
tions as to the cause of gravity by the 
condensation of sther to the soundness 
of his great discovery. 

Philoc. But, Philalethes, I am not 
speaking of any accidental connexion 
with error, but of logical consequence. 
We may follow the history of Newton’s. 
discovery of the law of gravitation 
without even forming an opinion upon 
its cause. The practical truth of such 
a law would be unaffected by any pos- 
sible explanation of the law itself, as 
the action of some ulterior principle. 
But can you make this hypothesis of 
Creation and Materialism equally inde- 


_pendent of each other? If, as we re- 


trace in thought the course of organized 
being, we see at every retrograde step 
less and less evidence of spirit—if, 
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passing through all the various grades of 
animal life, we find that the measure of 
recency is the measure of that compound 
intelligence, will and feeling, which in 
its highest degree constitutes man—if 
thought, will, feeling, are the infallibie 
signs of a wide removal from the source 
of being—what remains but the dreary 
creed that, as we reascend the stream of 
creation, Spirit, the result, should be 
left behind, and matter, the cause, re- 
main? till, on reaching the fountain head, 
we find ourselves in the presence of 
matter alone,—the source from which 
we have proceeded, and to which there 
is every reason to believe that we shall 
return again. 

Philal. The course of your argument 
has shifted its direction. You have 
brought two distinct objections to the 
theory-—distinct, at least, as far as genus 
and species are distinct. You said just 
now that it made God only our Creator, 
that it destroyed our filial relation to 
him ; you say now that it denies his 
existence. 

Philoc. I think that, in expressing 
the first objection, I saw that it was but 
a stage towards the second—that the 
denial of any filial relation to God 
involves the denial of his existence. 

Philal. There is a sense in which the 
theory is very likely to be understood, 
in which it does imply all that you have 
urged against it. It is possible to regard 
the formation of new species as a pro- 
cess of mere accretion. You may say 
that, at a given moment, there is nothing 
there but matter; at another, there is 
spirit ; that is, you may make life the 
result of material force. Since origin 
is excluded from the processes of nature 
as rigidly as destruction, since nothing 
is contained in her laboratory which 
has not been extracted from her mine, 
then the spirit of man must be the 
result of these material agencies, unless 
it was already in existence when they 
began to operate. 

Philoc. When they began to operate ! 
Where was the spirit of man when, to 


use our author's words, .“ life was first ° 


breathed into the primordial form from 
which all organic beings havedescended ?” 


Philal. Tell me, do you suppose that 
the mother who mourns over the dead 
body which she has never held alive in 
her arms, does not look forward to a 
reunion with the immortal spirit which 
left that little frame before any signs cf 
spiritual existence were possible to it ? 
Might not the existence on earth of 
either of us have been arrested at a point 
at which none of the capacities which 
make us persons were indicated in any 
outward shape? And does not this 
period, during which the spirit of man 
is as though it were not, bear a very 
appreciable proportion to his average 
life? Now this, which we have no 
choice about believing in the case of the 
individual, why should it be difficult to 
believe for the race? We are not now 
discussing the question of its truth. 
The probability of that remains un- 
weakened by a single objection you have 
brought forward, unstrengthened by a 
single consideration with which I have 
replied. It rests on grounds which 
we are neither of us well adapted to 
discuss. But, inasmuch as the one 
thing of which both of us are certain 
is the close and intimate presence of a 
Father of our spirits, we should need no 
further disproof of any theory than its 
incompatibility with the conviction of 
his existence. The man of science is 
of course not obliged to start from the 
assumption, and it is therefore no 
answer to him to point out that he has 
called it in question. But the seeker 
after truth, if he has for one moment 
come in contact with this conception, 
feels that every principle incompatible 
with it bears the impression of false- 
hood as clearly as one which should 
assign more than three dimensions to 
space. But this is a condition de- 
manded from us by no theory of phy- 
sical science whatever. Let us beware, 
to use the fine image of Macaulay, how 
we bring down the ark of the cove- 
nant into the battle; let us tremble 
to link our trust in God with any but 
moral truth ; let us listen to the ex- 
ponent of any principle of nature with- 
out fearing that we thereby commit 
ourselves to any inferences respecting 
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creation. Nature selects, but that which 
she selects is not her work. She waters 
the earth, and cherishes the plants, but 
she does not sow the seed. The prin- 
ciple of natural selection is the answer 
to the question, How were these forms 
perfected? it throws no light on the 
question, Whence do they originally 
spring ¢ 
Philoc. But surely you do not pretend 
that this is the view of natural selection 
which would be accepted by the author 
who ascribes to it such universal sway ? 
Philal. 1 think that, to any question 
upon that subject, he would have a right 
to say, “I am not bound to investigate 
“the nature of species. I have endea- 
* youred to explain the manner of their 
“ origin. I have nothing to do with the 
“ origin of organization.” If he entered 
into further explanation of views which 
do not demand it in order to be com- 
plete within themselves, if he quitted 
the ground of the physician for that of 
the metaphysician, I hope that he would 
acknowledge that this and every ana- 
logous hypothesis could be but an 
explanation of the manner in which 
. the spirit enfolded within the bosom 
of nature is brought into consciousness 
and energy, as the windows are succes- 
sively opened through which the light 
of life breaks in on the sleeping inhabi- 
tant. Such a moment is experienced 
by every individual ; such a one may 
have been experienced by every species. 
The moment when it first became a 
species—when it arrived at that com- 
plete individuality of form to which it 
had been guided through, not by, all the 
accidents of nature—this moment would 
correspond to the birth of the indi- 
vidual. But the form itself was no new 
existence in the eye of the Creator. He 
laid the entire plan of organic life, and 
arranged the relations between nervous 
structure and sensible experience. His 
word governed the principles of genera- 
tion, the measure of resemblance or 
divergence between parent and offspring, 
and the conditions of social subsistence. 
In his view, whatever was the prim- 
ordial form into which life was first 
breathed, all these different species 
No. 21.—vo1. 1v. 
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which have arisen from it were poten- 
tially present within it. The typical 
forms were present there, as the oak 
in the acorn; and these typical forms, 
to which Providence has guided at suc- 
cessive stages the stream of life, these 
are the origin of species. The infinitude 
of small deviations from the parent 
type, which may, according to the theory 
of our author, be exhibited in the off- 
spring at every descent, may be regarded 
as a labyrinth laid out by the hand of the 
Creator, through which he furnishes a 
clue to a higher state of being, in the 
principle which rewards every step in 
the right direction with the predomi- 
nance of the successful type over its 
rivals in the struggle for existence. 

Philoc. But it is impossible to read 
the book we are speaking of, and not 
see that the author utterly repudiates 
all such ideas as you have brought 
forward. It is quite evident that he is 
no believer in any principle of develope- 
ment. He makes natural selection the 
sole agent in creating new species—not 
only, as you say, in removing impedi- 
ments to their appearance, in bringing 
about a state of things suited to call for 
the full developement of a germ which 
exists already,—but in producing the 
germ. Natural selection is, in his view, 
not analogous to the atmospheric in- 
fluences which foster the embryo within 
the seed, but to some agency for which 
we should seek in vain for a parallel, 
as the sole factor in the production of 
new species. 

Philal. It may possibly be so, though 
it may be that the strong prejudices 
with which you regard the theory may 
lend to it the colour of the glasses 
through which you are looking. But I 
do not think the investigation a very 
useful one. The point at which we must 
diverge from our author, if he means 
what you make him mean, lies beyond 
the boundaries of his domain of science. 
We may accompany him up to those 
limits without fear; we need not quit 


_ him one moment before he loses all 


peculiar claims on our attention as a 

guide, before he has set his foot upon 

ground where he is not more peculiarly 
R 
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at home than the rest of us. Nothing 
that he has tried to prove can influence 
our opinion of his data. 

Philoc. But how little the theory 
explains, if this is all! How slight 
the importance of that agency which 
merely clears the path for a principle of 
developement, for which principle I am 
certain, moreover, that our Author 
would never consent to clear the way. 

Philal. Do not revert to any indica- 
tion of opinion which is not an integral 
portion of the theory. But, with regard 
to a principle of developement, does 
not the Darwinian theory imply it, 
whatever the author may believe about 
it? Ifthere were not such a principle 
at work, putting forward on every side 
new and varied forms, what would 
nature have to select? What is Natural 
Selection but the rejection of the 
greater number of these forms? What 
does it supply? It no more creates new 
species than the bed of gravel creates 
the stream which percolates through it. 
What are accidental varieties—in what 
sense can we see the word accidental, 
but in that of belonging to some un- 
known law? And what are those 
varieties which are produced by some 
unknown law but the result of develope- 
ment ? 

Philoc. That is, the theory supplies 
materials for its own refutation ? 

Philal. Not at all; it merely supplies 
materials—as all logically coherent theo- 
ries do, whether they are true or not— 
for the refutation of jllogical inferences. 

Philoc. Well, then, I repeat that the 
theory which merely clears the path for 
a principle of developement explains 
very little. 

Philal. Tt appears to me a very in- 
adequate statement of the result of the 
hypothesis to speak of it as merely clear- 
ing the way for a principle of develope- 
ment. If natural selection be, indeed, 
the instrument by which species were pro- 
duced, I should find in the pioneers who 
hewed a pathway for an invading army, 
through a mountain chain of solid gra- 
nite, the best parallel to those forces of 
which natural selection is the summary. 
Of course, you may say that the pioneers 


merely clear the way for those who are 
to do the work of conquest. But, if they 
carve out the path which leads to the 
promised land, leaving impassable bar- 
riers on every other side, I cannot 
think that their part is an insignificant 
one in the great work of conquest. 

Philoc. Only you must allow those 
who enjoy a peaceful possession of the 
conquered territory to protest against 
any claim to an exclusive right to their 
gratitude on behalf of those who only 
removed obstacles, however insuperable 
without their aid, to the work of con- 

uest. 

Philal. Certainly ; but I should not 
consider that a treatise on military en- 
gineering was an occasion forcing upon 
its author any judgment upon the rela- 


tive merits of the labours to be performed 


by the engineer and the soldier. 

Philoc. But the treatise professes a far 
wider scope than any which could be 
conveyed by that analogy. It does imply 
a judgment on the whole work of crea- 
tion. 

Philal. It is quite possible for a logi- 
cian to overlook the fact that logic does 
not afford data, and I could hardly 
imagine a mistake which would more 
effectually distort his view of truth as a 
whole. But it would not make any gap 
in his system of logic. When he crossed 
the frontier, to take your own metaphor 
—when he came to the relation which 
logic bears to the philosophy of mind— 
then, no doubt, he would be set utterly 
wrong by such a fallacy; but, as long as 
he kept strictly within the boundaries of 
his particular science, it would not affect 
his reasoning. 

Now the office of natural selection, 
in arriving at species, seems to me pre- 
cisely analogous to the office of logic in 
arriving at truth. Neither of these in- 
struments does more than combine in a 
more complex order the elements which 
both are powerless to produce. As the 
facts furnished by the senses or the 
axioms expressive of necessary truth are 
to the laws of logic, so are the unknown 
influences which affect the reproductive 
system to that inexorable destruction of 
the greater number of the modifications 
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thus produced, which is all we mean 
by natural selection. 

Philoc. All we mean by it! 
small a thing it is then that we do mean 
by it! 

” Phital. Is not this very simplicity of 
the hypothetical agent in so mighty a 
result, a mark of the verisimilitude of 
the hypothesis? Think of the laws of 
motion, for example ; do they not baffle 
our comprehension in first turning our 
attention to mechanics, from their very 
simplicity? We turn over the words in 
our mind in the expectation of finding 
something more than the truism they 
convey ; yet it was the want of a correct 
appreciation of these truisms which ob- 
structed the progress of a theory which 
changed the scheme of the universe. All 
the founders of science have, as Sir John 
Herschel says, not only much to do, but 
much to undo. And, to my thinking, 
there is something in the very negative 
character of the theory, in the very 
fact that its chief work is to cut away all 
agencies but those which we actually see 
now in operation, which impresses on it 
the character of truth. 

Philoc. I see now how large a part of 
the objections which arose in my mind 
against this theory are removed by a 
more exact understanding of the subject 
to which it applies. But that only 
brings us to my specific objections to 
this particular view of the origin of 
species. Suppose me convinced (I 
hardly know how far that is the case) 
that the introduction of secondary causes 
into the production of species does not 
necessarily call in question the spiritual 
nature of man and his filial relation to 
his Creator,—yet my reluctance to accept 
these secondary causes as agents in such 
a result remains unchanged. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the ad- 
mission of agencies which have the im- 
press of what in man would constitute 
sin, to the work of creation. Do not 
silence me by pointing out the difficulty, 
which I already admit, in recognising the 
existence of evil at all. 

I am aware that, logically, there is no 
degree in a contradiction; that, in be- 
lieving in the existence of evil under a 
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good Creator, I have already admitted to 
my mind a contradiction which, as it 
cannot be softened down by any conceiv- 
able hypothesis respecting the mode of 
creation, so neither can it be heightened 
by it. 

But there are instincts which are 
beyond the jurisdiction of any logical 
code ; and to these I appeal in your 
heart, Philalethes, against a hypothesis 
which, carrying us back to the moment 
when “God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good,” 
shows us this scene of strife, of blood- 
shed, of suffering. Surely, it was not on 
this that the Creator pronounced a bless- 
ing! Surely, the command, “ Be fruitful 
and multiply,” did not mean, “ Let every 
“creature engage in an unremitting war- 
“fare with its fellows for the means of 
“ subsistence.” This misfit between na- 
ture’s powers of production and means of 
support ; this constant flooding of the 
banks of existence ; this want of balance 
between the organic and inorganic world ; 
these, of course, I have no choice about 
accepting as facts. But is there such a 
trifling distance between the acknowledg- 
ment of their existence—in a world where 
sin has cast its mysterious shadow—and 
of their pre-existence in the mind of a 
perfect Creator, that you can span it 
with a single step ? 

Philal. The gulf which separates the 
two conceptions you have spoken of is 
one which no possible theory of the pro- 
duction of new species can require us to 
cross, 

Philoc. How do you escape it ? Here 
we stand at the summit of creation, the 
highest shoots of the lofty tree, whose 
roots stir the depth of earth, whose 
branches sweep the heavens. In the 
tree, as it stands, I see What seems to 
me distortion and blight. From the 
lowest fibre of the roots to the highest 
leaf something is amiss, something is 
the work of an evil power. How and 
why I am not obliged to explain ; it is 
enough that I look back to a time when 
a perfect seed was dropped into the earth ; 


“when the germ, free from all taint of 


imperfection, first began to expand in 
the bosom of nature. And such a re- 
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trospect gives an analogous prospect ; for, 
if all evil is extraneous to the expan- 
sive principle of life, the time shall come 
when the blight shall pass away, and the 
result image accurately the intention of 
the planter. But think what you imply 
when you tell me that man is the result 
of the predominance among his ancestors 
of those tendencies which in him are 
sinful ; that the Creator delegated the 
work of his creation to an evil power ; 
that the first thought of this wonderful 
universe in the mind of God was com- 
bined with evil ; that the very founda- 
tions of organic nature were laid upon it, 
and therefore can never be separated 
from it. 

Philal. Tt is strange that two concep- 
tions which, to my mind, are as distinct 
as the flower and the seed, should in 
yours be so inextricably involved as to 
need restatement in such various forms. 
When Raphael designed the cartoons, 
was his mind occupied with the looms 
of Arras which were to be put in requi- 
sition, before his creation would shape 
itself in the silk, and gold, and wool, 
which were the destined means of its 
expression? Was the Flemish weaver 
inany sense the author of The Miraculous 
Draught of fishes? Do you suppose 
that he and his loom were present to 
the mind where the picture originated ? 

Philoc. You are speaking of a mind 
that could be occupied. The metaphor 
fails altogether when applied to that 
mind which not the whole creation can 
in any sense occupy. | 

Philal. Why so 4 

Philoc. Because it was only the 
limitation of the human mind which 
prevented Raphael from conceiving the 
means simultaneously with the end of 
his productioh. Were it possible that 
he should have been the most skilful of 
weavers as well as the greatest of artists, 
would not Leo have demanded that the 
tapestry should be woven by the hand 
which designed it ? 

Philal. Think one moment, Philo- 
calos; in a world where not man only, 
but nature also, bears the impress of im- 
perfection, must we not admit some 
analogous conception in the scheme of 


creation to the Flemish weaver? How 
we reconcile this with the belief in 
Omnipotence is a question lying wholly 
beyond the sphere of the present sub- 
ject—I believe, beyond that of human 
reason. But have we any choice about 
it? Is not the whole creation as dis- 
tinct from, yet as similar to, the pri- 
mordial idea in the mind of the Creator, 
as the tapestries of the Vatican to the 
cartoons of Raphael ? 

Philoc. Again, then, you return upon 
the position you surrendered at my first 
assault. You empty of all meaning 
such words as, “ Thou wilt have a desire 
to the work of Thine hands.” 

Philal. I should empty of all mean- 
ing the wide visible world and the 
wider invisible world, if I lost anything 
of the force of those words: I believe 
that He has a desire to the manhood in 
us—the typical nature that is in* each 
one of us—and which, overlaid and ob- 
secured by something that is not the 
work of God’s hands, yet, underlying 
all outward forms, constitutes at once 
our essential humanity and our sonship 
towards Him. 

Philoc. Yes, in man, no doubt, there 
is that which is not the work of God’s 
hands ; but what has this to do with 
nature? I have always been accus- 
tomed to look upon the manner in 
which cause and effect are linked in 
the physical world as a symbol and 
prophecy of the order to which man 
shall attain, when he has perfectly con- 
formed himself to the will of God. But 
what becomes of this view if nature, 
too, is imperfect? How is nature our 
example, if she is a partaker of our im- 
perfection ? 

Philal. I look upon that system of 


things which we mean by nature as a . 


perfect means to an end. I see in the 
unvarying precision with which every 
law in that system regulates the smallest 
detail of the phenomena subjected to it, 
in the harmony between the vast and 
the minute, in the simplicity and co- 
operation of the various forces which 
are for us ultimate facts, in the tendency 
towards unity which is revealed to us 
by every advance in knowledge, as un- 
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mistakeable evidences of design. I see in 
every fact which the study of nature 
makes known to us fresh evidence of 
the unity of plan of this whole mechan- 
ism ; and my confidence is entire that, 
whatever the purpose, it is completely 
accomplished. But, when you come to 
consider nature with reference to man 
—and, indeed, to all sentient beings— 
then the adaptation, the harmony be- 
tween the two becomes, to my mind, 
very faint and dim. The attempts to 
make this harmony a complete one, of 
which such books as the Bridgewater 
Treatises are instances, are profoundly 
unsatisfactory to me. I do not deny 
that it is easy enough to extract from 
the book of nature some such mes- 
sage as they make it convey. Select 
your own passages from the great 
volume, omit all parenthesis, and add 
the marginal pié legendum, and I do not 
deny that any one of the sciences may 
furnish a very suitable illustration for 
asermon. But to wrest them to this 
purpose appears to me a mistake of the 
kind which Bacon must have contem- 
plated in his celebrated assertion, ‘‘ That, 
“ as all works show forth the power and 
“ skillof the workman, but not his image, 
“ so it is of the works of God.” 

Philoc. I cannot retain the thread of 
your argument. How does this explain 
your conception of the imperfection of 
nature ? 

Philal. It is rather intended as an 
illustration of what I mean by that im- 
perfection. Is not the statement, that 
man has to work within a machinery to 
which he is imperfectly adapted, equi- 
valent to an acknowledgment of imper- 
fection in the machinery, with regard to 
him ? 

Philoe. Well, then, how do you re- 
concile this with nature’s being—as you 
called it just now—a perfect means to 
an end ? 

Philal. Because I look upon this very 
misfit—this very want of adjustment 
between man and his dwelling-place—as 
a purpose of the Creator. 

Philoc. It seems to me that the study 
of the anomalies of nature has too en- 
tirely tinged your whole tone of thought. 
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You have dwelt on the exception till 
you can hardly perceive the rule ; and 
you forget that it remains to be proved 
whether nature can be called to account 
for any share in disease—whether that 
is not exclusively attributable to the 
folly of man. 

Philal. Suppose it be so, you have 
not exonerated nature from the partner- 
ship which she shares with our own 
folly and sin in producing our suffering. 
In a sermon recently published, by an 
author whose productions will always 
deserve and command attention, the 
prayers for fine weather are attacked, 
on the ground (if I rightly understand 
the author's meaning) that we ought 
not to suppose that any disadvantageous 
weather will be sent us; that, in any 
circumstances, the laws of nature are so 
arrang¢d as to work for our physical 
good. ‘This doctrine seems to me based 
on a theory which would not be capa- 
ble of adjusting itself to some of the 
most striking facts of nature. The 
weather is one link in a chain, in- 
cluding such vast and destructive in- 
fluences as the earthquake, that arrests 
civilisation and fills a wide tract of 
country with ruins; the storm, that 
strews our coast with wrecks ; the vol- 
canic eruption, which entombs the in- 
habitants of an entire city. The true 
basis for an objection, in which I en- 
tirely sympathise, seems to me to lie 
here :—That the petition for or against 
any particular kind of weather is the 
expression of a habit of mind which 
regards the weather as connected with 
the will of God in some other manner 
than the ordinary chain of causation, 
which includes all the rest of the phy- 
sical world; and, as such, I regard it as 
equally opposed to true philosophy and 
true religion. But that a bad season will 
never prove a plague and punishment 
to us—when man has done his best, 
that nature will always lend him a 
helping hand—this appears to me a 
hypothesis that any general, unpreju- 


‘ diced view of science at once destroys. 


Philoc. You mean to say, then, that 
somewhere or other there is a misfit 
between man and his dwelling-place ; 
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that, if the machinery was ever perfect, 
some evil power has laid its hand on 
the mainspring, and deranged the work- 
ing ever since ? 

Philal. Yes; and that influence lies 
wholly without the boundaries of science, 
which is exclusively occupied with the 
machinery itself, and can take no account 
of any influence from without. Go back 
as far as we will, therefore, science only 
shows us the working of the present 
order of things. And what I insist 
upon is that, so far as that order is 
imperfect, it is an obscured and dimmed 
image of that perfect creation when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 

Philoc. The Flemish weaver having 
marred the design of Raphael. 

Philal, Exactly so. 

Philoc, Still this only seems to me 
an illustration of your statement as re- 
gards the result. It is the introduction 
of conception of evil into the means 
that I object to. 

Philal. If you once believe that there 
is derangement in the mechanism, why 
should it be any additional difficulty 
that this very circumstance is converted 
into a means of good? The aspect of 
animated nature as one vast battle-field 
is a painful one, but it is a fact we have 
no choice about accepting. This warfare 
would be evil in man, and we must 
imagine it as evil in some sense wherever 
it is; but that this evil agency should 
be forced to serve as the pioneer of 
higher forms of being, seems to me in 
accordance with all that is revealed to 
us of God’s dealings with his creatures 
—in analogy with all that we know of 
Him as the Father of our spirits, and 
the Judge of our deeds. 

Philoc. But this view of nature seems 
to me to remove the events of the 
physical world so entirely beyond the 
cognizance of the Creator. 

Philal. Not so; it does the very reverse 
of that. It is the natural theologians 
who are forced to argue as though in 
certain exceptional eases we must re- 
gard the Divine hand as-for the moment 
withdrawn. I admit not only no absence, 
but no degree of volition. I insist that 
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you must not imagine one kind of will 
to produce those results in nature which 
are, and another to produce those which 
are not, apparently beneficial. Only, I 
say, this is his will for a world in 
which one influence is constantly at 
work against his will. This is the 
aspect which He wills that nature should 
bear towards a being who has yet to 
be conformed to his will. That every 
phase of the evil within should find 
some reflection without; that in the 
lower animals man’s lower tendencies 
should be imaged forth ; that in the 
outward face of nature his gloom, his 
rage, his apathetic despair, should find 
by turns some responsive glance ;—this 
is the echo of his own sin; it surely had 
no part in that first Divine idea of the 
world to be inhabited by sinless man ; it 
will have no part in a world from which 
sin has been banished. But, till then, 


She would fain relieve us, 
Fain our grief beguile ; 
She cannot deceive us 

By her outward smile— 
For we know that death 
Torments her all the while. 


Philoc. Tell me, then, do you mean 
this—that the perfect creation is not this 
actual creation that we see before us, 
that this is the mere copy of some pre- 
existing archetype ? 

Philal. Do you remember the answer 
of Socrates to Glaucon, when the latter 
has professed his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of the Republic? In Heaven, he 
replies, there is laid up a pattern for him 
who wishes to behold it. 

Philoc. Yes, of a Republic. I know I 
am restating an objection which you have 
answered ; but the difficulties which at- 
tend any such view of the material world 
return upon me afresh after you have 
appeared to put them to flight. 

Philal. Think rather of the negative 
than positive side of my meaning—for 
that, indeed, is my meaning. I am ad- 
vancing no theory as to the nature of 
species. I am only trying to show you 
how an hypothesis which professes to 
explain the means in which forms of 


being are reached affords no inferences 
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respecting the origin of being—how evil, 
in the process by which these forms are 
defined, is not the shadow of evil in the 
Eternal Mind in which these forms 
arose. 

Philoc, And this theory of the origin 
of species, which has been regarded as 
an offspring of materialism, you, then, 
regard as a key tu the great parable of 
nature ¢ 

Philal. I do not rest my faith in any 
theory on the harmony which it may 
possess with views of a different region 
of truth ; but I do assert that the ana- 
logy which this kind of theory possesses 
with truth upon subjects where analogy 
must be our best guide, is a fact which 
ought not, indeed, to affect the balance 
in which we weigh the theory on its 
own merits, but which may well over- 
come all reluctance to receive it when 
these have been clearly ascertained. Can 
we imagine a fitter home for man during 
this season of probation than one that 
bears this lesson inscribed at every turn 
—that failure, and suffering, and strife, 
and even death, are but the steps by 
which he has been raised to the height 
at which he finds himself? Could there 
be a symbol more replete with hope for 
him in all the failure and strife he is to 
find within? In such a view of the 
production of new species, it seems to 
me, if the words may be used without 
irreverence, as if the Creator had con- 
descended to impose upon Himself the 
limitations of human incapacity—as if 
He had willed that the history of creation 
should present us with a type of the 
course and result of all unremitting, 
patient, faithful work. 

Philoc. How can this apply to the 
work of him to whom time does not 
exist, to whom the countless ages which 
this scheme demands for the introduction 
of every new form, are but as a watch in 
the night ; and whose design is fulfilled 
by the incomplete and undeveloped 
forms which strew the workshop of na- 
ture as much as by the finished speci- 


men which she displays as her master- - 


piece # 
Philal. 1 know these are difficulties ; 
but I cannot think that the symbols are 













meaningless, that the feeling was a mere 
delusion, which led one of the first 
among the students of nature to a noble 
carelessness for the reception of his dis- 
coveries ; “ the book,” he said, “may well 
“ wait a century for a reader, as God 
“has waited six thousand years for 
“ an interpreter.” I cannot feel that the 
message of hope, of encouragement, of 
consolation, which such a theory as this 
translates from the parable of nature, is 
any creation of man. In the ebb of hope 
which comes to most of us when the 
morning freshness of life is past, when 
our path is cugnbered with the rubbish 
of abandoned and incomplete work, and 
the blunted tool drops from the nerveless 
hand, and we sink into the numbing 
apathy of failure—what a depth of mean- 
ing do we find in such a view of creation 
as this—of such mighty changes accom- 
plished through such faint and dim 
gradations, such innumerable failures for 
one success, such a slow and such an 
unpausing movement in the stream of 
creation, widening towards the mighty 
ocean! Then, indeed, we hear the voice 
of a teacher in nature. “ My child,” she 
seems to say, “ you must work as | have 
“worked. I have not broken the mould 
‘because the vessel was marred upon it. 
“T have not turned my eyes for one mo- 
“ment from the patterns set before me, 
“because I was compelled to cast aside 
‘the broken fragments of the unsuccess- 
“ful copies. I, plying at my silent 
“loom, unpausing and unhasting, set 
“before you an example that rebukes 
“despondency and cowardice, that in- 
“spires lofty hopes and resolute endea- 
“vours. The thread of life was not my 
“work ; that was given to me: but, 
“when once I had wound it on the 
“shuttle, I had no occasion to renew it. 
“T weave it according to the manifold 
“ patterns set before me, beginning from 
“the simple and lowly organisms where 
. “ thet golden thread is scarcely visible, 

‘ proceeding through the gradually more 
“ onmaie forms that show it more and 
“ more plainly, until it supplies the mate- 
“rials of this costly vesture of humanity, 
“that has been found worthy to clothe 
“the Son of God.” 


| 
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THE LOST POETRY OF SAPPHO. 


BY RICHARD GARNETT. 





Time, I know, is ruler, and Change almighty ; 
Youths become the old, and the aged corpses, 
Corpses worms, worms dust, and the Mausoleum’s 
Self a tradition. 
Be this thought but thought, and a pallor blanches 
3ridal cheeks, and kisses of fire are frozen, 


Strongest limbs unnerved ; and alone thou smilest 
Blithe and undaunted, 


e 
Who, secluse, a serious priest of Pallas, 
Daily, nightly, patient accumulatest 
Lore on lore, with gradual toil perfecting 
Knowledge to wisdom ; 


Or who, holy, chapleted, Art’s disciple, 

Rapt in earthless glow and aspiring, ever 

Building, limning, sculpturing, singing, god-like 
Beauty begettest. 

Pomp and state to billowy corn I liken, 

Random sown, and reaped in its golden season ; 

Youth to roses—are ye not, Art and Wisdom, 
Laurel and ivy ? 

Thus I spoke in fervour, insanely deeming 

Blunt the scythe of Time, and his glass retarded, 

When, unseen, breathed sorrowful voices, “ Say then, 
Are we remembered, 


“We who erst, fleet-winged with desire ecstatic, 
Fled the lips, and over the soul of Sappho 
Hung sublime, loud larks in the blaze of ether 
Panting and pouring 
“ Fiery-hearted strains, which, as eyes of eagles 
Gaze alone on noon-day intenseness, only 
Gods might hear serene, nor be rapt and rave with 
Frenzy delicious ? 
“ Tell us where—thou canst not—a youth, a maiden 
Plume the eager lip with our lyric pinions ; 
Cry the hearts aloud in our grasp, like swallows 
Snatched by the falcon ? 


“Dead the lark of Lesbos, the swan of Leucas. 
Chill disurnéd Helicon chants to Delphi 
Song of ours no more ; neither do the planes of 
Attica hear us. 


“Scrolless, Museless, bodiless, lyreless, lipless, 
Empty shade are we, and an idle rumour, 
Rich Oblivion’s trophy—How then call’st Art and 

Beauty immortal ?” 
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Voices dear, I pray ye by Hippocrene, 

By the cliffs, the vines and the rills of Lesbos 

By this heart’s vibration I pray ye, spare my 
Beautiful vision. 

Spare my one poor raft in a world of waters. 

Changed, not silent deem I ye yet, the ample 

Earth your home, not books, and the voice of Nature’s 
Self your expression. 

When, each wave a separate leap of brightness, 

Glitters far-spread Ocean, or roaring renders 

Thunder dumb, or strays with a sweet encroachment 
Over the beaches ; 


When the tune of winds and the bird’s recital 

Blend in vale, in thicket—O let me deem then 

Birds and winds thy harps, and that Ocean peals thy 
Harmony, Sappho. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CAVOUR’S LAST EBATE, 


BY EDWARD DICEY, AUTHOR OF “ROME IN 1860,” 


At the end of May, I passed through 
Turin on my way homewards from 
Southern Italy. It was in the January 
of 1859 that I had last seen the Alp- 
surrounded city, then the capital of 
Piedmont, and now the capital of Italy. 
In these words lay the gist of some two 
and a half years, which had gone by 
between my two visits. The world- 
famed interview of Plombiéres, the 
full secret of which is hidden now in 
the grave of Count Cavour, and in the 
heart of one than whom the grave is 
not more taciturn ; the passage of the 
Mincio, when the white-coated Aus- 
trians came marching on Turin, till 
their progress was stayed by the coming 
of the French armies whom Cavour had 
summoned to the rescue; the retreat 
from Milan ; the battles of Magenta, 
San Martino and Solferino ; the treaty 
of Villa Franca, to which Victor 
Emmanuel, by Cavour’s guidance, affixed 
his signature under protest ; the expul- 
sion of the Austrian Grand-dukes ; 
the revolt of the Romagna ; the annex- 
ation of central Italy ; the triumphal 
entry of the “ Ré Eletto,” as they called 
him then, into Parma, and Modena, 
and Florence, and Bologna, when Cavour 
stood by his side ; the landing of Gari- 


baldi at Marsala ; the bombardment of 
Palermo; the march through Calabria ; 
the flight of the Bourbon King ; the 
Garibaldian dictatorship ; the invasion 
of the Papal States ; the rout of Lamo- 
ricitre’s army at Castlefidardo; the 
capture of Ancona ; the retirement of 
Garibaldi to Caprera ; the siege of Gaeta 
and the surrender of Messina; the 
proclamation of the Italian kingdom, 
of which Cavour declared that Rome 
should be the future metropolis—all 
these and a hundred other incidents 
had led to and were contained in this 
one great fact that the capital of Pied- 
mont had become the capital of Italy. 
It had been my fortune to reside in 
Italy, with but short intervals of absence, 
throughout the whole of that eventful 
period. I had been present at many of 
the scenes in that great world-drama. 
I had seen the French regiments 
marching through Paris on their way 
to Solferino. I had seen their thinned 
ranks marching out of Milan, when 
the work was ended and the victory 
won. I had been at Florence in the 
last days of the grand-ducal dynasty, 
and had been there again when Victor 
Emmanuel came to take possession of 
the Tuscan land. I had mingled with 
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the crowd which followed Garibaldi as 
he entered into Naples, passing beneath 
the pointed guns of the “Castel del 
Carmine,” heeding nothing but the 
people’s cheering. I had met the Ex- 
dictator on his last day in Naples when 
he paid his farewell visits, unheeded 
and alone. I had been present when 
the parting decrees were placarded over 
Naples bearing for the last time the 
signature of Francis IL, king of the 
Two Sicilies—and had been present also 
when the Royal Exiles knelt for the 
first time before “ Pio Nono” at the 
shrine of Saint Peter, boy-king and girl- 
queen together. I had passed through 
the Sardinian camp before Gaeta, when 
the shells from the fortress came flying 
over the land-locked bay. I had wan- 
dered about the captured fortress, while 
the dead were beittg carried out for 
burial from beneath the shattered walls. 
I had seen Turin, the capital of a petty 
state, on the eve of invasion by Austrian 
armies—I was coming now to see it in 
the hour of triumph, as the capital of a 
great country. 

I have said thus much to show why 
to me it was an object of especial in- 
terest to listen to a debate in the 
Italian parliament. The drama of the 
Italian revolution was one that I had 
not only read but seen acted. The 
varying events and episodes, the men 
by whom the plot was worked out, 
and the spots wherein the scenes were 
fixed, were to my mind connected with 
living memories. The “Italia una e 
libera” was for me no mere abstraction. 
In the meeting of that first of Italian 
parliaments, I was to see the idea, 
whose growth I had watched, realized 
and made manifest. And so, before I 
left Italy—left it, as it then seemed, in 
the full tide of success—with the great 
dream that Mazzini conceived, and Gari- 
baldi fought for, and Cavour wrought into 
being, almost an “accomplished fact,” 
—I had resolved to take away with me 
as the last in a bundle of many 
memories, the record of a sitting in 
the National parliament of the Ita- 
lian kingdom. I carried out my purpose ; 
and, in so doing, I saw and heard 
more than I had reckoned on—I saw 
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the last appearance before the world, 
I heard the last speech, of Count 
Cavour. 

I was present, then, at two debates of 
the Italian Parliament, on the 28th and 
29th of May,—debates which will long 
live in the memory of all those who 
heard them, not from what occurred 
there, but from what came afterwards. 
There is no difficulty about getting 
admission into the Turin Chambers ; 
the only trouble is to find your way to 
the Assembly-house in the “ Piazza 
Carignano.” There is so little of pomp, 
or show, or bustle, about the place to 
attract a stranger's notice. In fact, you 
might well pass without heeding it: a 
low town-hall-looking building, with 
three doors opening on the street. Two 
national guards—Florentines by the way 
—stood on duty there when I entered ; 
a weather-stained tricolor, with the 
cross of Savoy in the centre, hung over 
the main entrance, out of which every 
now and then you saw men in morning 
attire passing to and fro. A printed 
placard told you that to-day was an open 
sitting, commencing “al tocco,” or at 
the time of bell-ringing, as one o’clock 
is called in the North of Italy. Another 
notice over each side-door informed you 
that this was the way to the public tri- 
bune; and, entering by one of these doors, 
asking no questions and being asked 
none, you passed out of the open street, 
up a narrow dark dirty staircase, pushed 
open a green-baize door and found your- 
self in the Commons House of the 
Italian kingdom. Your first feeling was 
that you had entered by mistake into a 
publiclecture-room. A horse-shoe shaped 
hall, with tier upon tier of high red 
velvet-covered benches, rising one above 
the other, half-way up the building ; 
behind the last bench a number of wide 
open boxes, where reporters and diplo- 
mats and illustrious visitors had the 
right of entrance ; then, overhanging 
these, a high gallery supported on lightand 
airy pillars, and in the gallery three or 
four tribunes, Anglice, “pens,” re- 
served for ladies and national guards, 
and the common public, of whom you 
were one ; over head a lofty skylight- 
broken roof—these were the broad fea- 
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tures of the building in which you stood. 
Details of any kind there were few to 
notice. In the centre of the dead wall, 
which stood where the curtain would 
have stood, had the house been a theatre, 
was a portrait of “Victor Emmanuel,” 
in the dress of a Sardinian officer, with 
the upturned moustaches, and the 
marked Calmuck-looking features, whose 
expression never varies. On either side 
were two tablets, much like those on 
which the Ten Commandments are in- 
scribed in English chapels ; and on them 
were written’: “ March 1848,” and “Fe- 
bruary 1861”-the dates when Charles 
Albert proclaimed the Sardinian consti- 
tution, and when Victor Emmanuel pro- 
claimed the Italian kingdom. Underneath 
the king’s picture is a raised platform, on 
which stands the chair of the President ; 
and in front of this again is a low table, 
where the ministers are seated with their 
faces turned towards the audience. Lit- 
tle more, I think, need be said about the 
stage on which Cavourachieved the glory 
of his life—speaking to the first Italian 
parliament as Prime Minister of the 
First King of Italy—and from which 
I saw him, but yesterday, speak for the 
last time, to go home thence, and die. 
The house, when I entered, was very 
fairly full, three-fifths probably of the 
seats being occupied. The benches to 
the left of the president’s chair, where 
the opposition sits, were almost crowded, 
for the day’s question had brought to- 
gether a great rallying of the Gari- 
baldian members. The thing which 
struck you most, as your eye wandered 
from the building t® its occupants, was 
the extremely English look of the 
members as a body. There was less 
eccentricity in dress or gesture than you 
would see any day in the English House 
of Commons. As all the upper Italians 
do now-a-days, the members very much 
affected English fashions in the colour 
and cut of their clothes ; and, if it had 
not been that the features were some- 
what more marked, and the complexions 
somewhat darker than would have been 
the case with us, you could hardly have 
told that you were not in an assemblage 
of English gentlemen. Disturbance, or 
noise, or confusion of any kind, there 
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was none, All the were 
carried on with a degree of quiet order, 
or orderly quiet, for which, even with 
some knowledge of the self-restraint 
that Italians possess, I was not prepared. 
Indeed, the absence of any apparent 
excitement was almost oppressive, except 
on the rare occasions when my neigh- 
bours round me in the public tribune, 
many of whom were disbanded Gari- 
baldians, applauded the expression of 
any sentiment more patriotic, perhaps, 
than discreet. And then, having noticed 
all this, your eyes turned inevitably to 
the ministerial bench, and passed by 
Ratazzi, Minghetti, Fanti, and Scialoja, 
to fix themselves upon Cavour. 

He was sitting on the first day of 
that debate at the right end of the 
ministers’ table. I had seen him last 
at Bologna, hustled by a dense crowd, 
cheering madiy, as Victor Emmanuel 
entered, as king, the northern capital 
of the Papal States. Still, even if I 
had not known him by sight before, 
there could have been no difficulty in 
recognising the Italian premier. The 
form, and figure, and features were such 
that portrait-painters and caricaturists 
could and did seize them easily and 
truly. The squat and—I know no 
truer word—pot-bellied form; the small 
stumpy legs; the short, round arms, 
with the hands stuck constantly in 
the trousers’ pockets; the thick neck, 
in which you could see the veins swel- 
ling ; the scant, thin hair; the slurred, 
blotched face ; and the sharp, grey eyes, 
covered with the goggle spectacles— 
these things must be known to all who 
have cared enough about Italy to ex- 
amine the likeness of her greatest states- 
man. The dress itself seemed a part 
and property of the man. The snuff- 
coloured tail-coat ; the grey, creased, and 
crumpled trousers ; the black silk double 
tie, seeming, loose as it was, a world too 
tight for the swollen neck it was bound 
around ; the crumpled shirt ; the brown 
satin, single-breasted waistcoat, half un- 
buttoned, as though the wearer wanted 
breath, with the short, massive gold 
chain dangling down its front—seemed 
all to be in fitness with that quaint, 
world-known figure. What, however, 
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no portrait that I have seen has ever 
given, was the great kindliness of look 
and manner. It is Balzac, I believe, 
who says that dogs and women have an 
unfailing instinct which teaches them 
whom they can make up to safely ; and 
I think that a dog who wanted his head 
patted, or a woman who sought for a 
kind word in trouble, would have come 
to Count Cavour without doubt or fear. 
Whether, when the pat was given and 
the kind word spoken, there was room 
for a deeper and more personal affection, 
may perhaps be doubtful. The great 
men of this world have few friends and 
many lovers; and of such Cavour was 
one. 

The matter in discussion before the 
House on those two last days of Cavour’s 
public life was one which, strangely 
enough, called into question the whole 
of the Premier’s policy. A law had 
been proposed by the ministry to regu- 
late the pensions of the different civil 
and military “employés” who had been 
deprived of their salaries, from political 
motives, by the late governments of the 
various annexed States. The principle 
of the law received the unanimous ap- 
proval of all parties in the country. The 
only question at issue was how far the 
compensation should be carried. It 
seems that, after the reconquest of Venice 
by the Austrians, in 1849, a number of 
Venetians, who had situations under 
the Provisional Government, took refuge 
in Piedmont, and were, as a matter of 
favour, granted pensiotis from the civil 
list of the Sardinian Government. The 
demand of the liberal opposition was 
that this, which had formerly been 
granted as a favour, should now be 
granted as a right. The question was 
one of principle, not of practical impor- 
tance. Of the eighty-one officers who 
had originally received these pensions, 
forty-seven had taken service in the 
Italian army ; eighteen more had obtained 
civil appointments ; and therefore only 
sixteen were left qualified to claim com- 
pensation. The real point at issue be- 
tween the opposition and ministry was, 
whether the fact of these sixteen officers 
having held rank under Manin’s Provi- 
sional Government,. at Venice, entitled 
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them to claim, as a right, pensions from 
the war budget of the Italian kingdom— 
a point which involved the whole ques- 
tion of how far the National Italian Go- 
vernment was disposed to recognise the 
acts and authority of the former revolu- 
tionary governments. When I had 
ceased looking around me, Tecchio 
was urging, temperately enough, the 
claims of the Venetian officers. Himself 
an exile from Venice, with his tall, 
portly, military figure, and his worn 
handsome face—worn rather by sorrow 
and suffering than by age—and his grave 
stately utterance, his words obviously 
carried weight. Scarcely had he sat 
down before Bixio had sprung upon 
his legs, and was speaking—as his wont 
is—rapidly. All who knew Naples 
during the Garibaldian days must well 
remember Bixio, with all the wild stories 
that used to be told about him—of 
how, with his own hand, he had shot a 
soldier dead on the march through Cala- 
bria, whom he found stealing a road- 
side bunch of grapes beneath that burn- 
ing summer sun, and how his very 
aides-de-camp were afraid to speak to 
him without revolvers in their hands. 
There he was, looking almost wilder in 
his plain clothes than in the red shirt of 
a Garibaldian general—a little wiry 
nervous man, rather French than Italian 
in look, reminding one of the fierce 
young Marseillaise Girondins, such as 
Carlyle has painted them, marching to 
Paris and the guillotine, cutting right 
and left with a sharp ready tongue, 
sparing neither friend nor foe, and yet, 
with all his fiercerfess, not unequal to 
the occasion in the time of danger, 
whether in war or peace, as he had 
shewn ofttimes in Rome and Sicily, 
and showed again not long ago, when he 
healed the great feud between Cavour and 
Garibaldi, by declaring, with an earnest- 
ness that could not be mistaken, that, to 
see those two men at peace together, he 
would gladly sacrifice his own life, and 
that of all who were near and dear to 
him. He is speaking now with short 
epigrammatic sentences, tossing his arms 
about him wildly, and uttering, so fast 
that one can scarce follow him, sayings 
such as these—that night is not day; 
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that the Assembly are not lawyers, still 
less diplomats; and that, come what 
may, speaking the truth can do no 
harm. 

Then Cavour rose. His attitude 
was careless—almost slovenly. With 
the left hand buried deep down in his 
pocket, his right played nervously with 
a paper-knife, which he kept swinging 
to and fro. (Ah, me! what a treasured 
relic that paper-knife must be to some one 
now !) His sentences at first came slowly 
and hesitatingly ; and, as they ended, 
he seemed to falter constantly, as though 
he was doubting what next to say. As 
he went on, however, you perceived that 
the order and sequence of those halting 
sentences was perfect; that the man 
was speaking, not because he had a 
speech to make, still less because it was 
a pleasure to him to speak, but because 
he had something that needed saying. 
Even if the speech itself had not an 
interest of its own, the last words of so 
great a man are worth recording. The 
reports of the Italian papers are, to our 
notion, very curt and meagre ; but, com- 
paring them with my own recollections, 
I think I can state confidently that 
Cavour spoke much as follows :— 

“ Because one has the honour of re- 
“presenting the government of one’s 
“couritry before foreign powers, one is 
“no less a patriot for that. I am bound 
“to explain to you the motives which 
“direct my policy. I admit freely that 
“all who took part in the noble defence 
“of Venice have deserved well of their 
“country. The only question is, whe- 
“ther we ought to recognise the grades 
“conferred by the provisional govern- 
“ment of that city. If we admit the 
“ principle for Venice, we must admit it 
“for all the other provisional govern- 
“ments, including that of Rome. We 
“cannot act on one principle for Venice, 
“and on another for Rome. I ask 
“you if the time has come to recom- 
“pense all the sacrifices made for the 
“cause of Italy? If you declare that 
“every sacrifice is to be recompensed 
“and every loss made good, you must 
“renounce the idea of war. War is not 
“possible if all injuries received by it 
“are to be compensated for afterwards, 
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“ The question is not whether the officers 
“who have fought at Rome and at 
“Venice have deserved well of their 
“country, but whether we are bound to 
“repair the losses they have suffered. 
“ My duty is a painful one. As Minis- 
“ter of Marine I have proved my sym- 
“pathy for those officers by admitting 
“many of them into the royal service. 
“Tam afraid, however, you will recog- 
“nise a dangerous principle. If you 
“once admit the right of these officers 
“to a pension, you bind us to repair all 
“the losses incurred by war. I am 
“convinced that the majority of these 
“officers received their grades for ho- 
“nourable reasons ; but you know that, 
“in troubled times, you must accept 
“ everybody's services; and necessarily 
“provisional governments commit a 
“number of mistakes. You wish the 
“Government to recognise all these 
“ grades indiscriminately. This, I think, 
“is undesirable. The consequence would 
“be that, as we did not recognise the 
“grades of those officers who entered 
“the national service, those who have 
“not taken up their arms would be 
“better off than those who fought for 
“us. I am told that the only ques- 
“tion is about a handful of persons. 
“ Let an order of the day then be passed, 
“requesting the Government to look 
“into this matter ; and the Government 
“will be ready to use its best powers 
“for meeting the wishes of the Cham- 
“bers. A measure shall be prepared 
‘‘for the purpose ; and, meanwhile, the 
“ officers shall receive the indemnity 
“voted for them heretofore. 

“Do not suppose that we are influ- 
“enced by external considerations. 
“ Courage, indeed, was required to treat 
“of the Venetian question in 1850, 
“when the reaction was triumphant 
“‘ everywhere ; but, at present, I declare 
“explicitly that there is no need to 
“trouble ourselves about the diplo- 
“ matic side of the question. 

“T call, therefore, on the Chambers 
“to vote my order of the day ; which 
“requests the ministry to study the 
“question, but not to recognise the 
“ grades indiscrimately.” 

When the Premier sat down there 
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was a loud murmur of assent rather 
than of applause. I suspect that, save 
under exceptional circumstances, Ca- 
vour’s oratory was never likely to create 
much enthusiasm. There was too obvi- 
ous an expression of the feeling that he 
spoke not to influence the decision of 
his audience, but because he thought it 
due to them and to himself to explain 
the reasons on which he called on them 
to follow his decision. 

In strange contrast to Cavour’s hesi- 
tating accents, the deep, sonorous, some- 
what funereal, voice of Brofferio now 
resounded through the house. A tall, 
thin, sallow, bilious man, with that 
fatal flow of words, and that disinclina- 
tion to the show of white linen which 
seem to me characteristic, all the world 
over, of the disappointed democrat! He 
spoke well, and, though pompously, 
with force. The occupants of the public 
tribune cheered from time to time the 
terminations of those well poised sen- 
tences ; and the pointed, laboured sar- 
casms told with success. “If he was a 
“ lawyer,” so I remember a fragment of 
his speech ran, “he loved to defend a 
‘just cause. Count Cavour had misre- 
“ presented the whole matter in dispute. 
“It was not a question of compensation, 
“but whether blood shed for the cause 
“of Italy should be refused a refuge on 
“Ttalian soil. It was all very well to 
“talk about Rome and Venice ; but the 
“time was come not to talk but to act. 
“He was sent to represent the Italian 
“nation, and he would fulfil his duty.” 

In spite of Brofferio’s sarcasms, he 
could obtain no notice from Cavour. 
The gallery might cheer ; but the Minis- 
ter sat silent, playing with his paper- 
knife, and smiling with a smile that was 
almost contemptuous, as if long ago he 
had taken his assailant’s measure and 
found him not worth combating. It 
was curious to see how Cavour’s manner 
changed when Brofferio gave place to 
Bixio. The slight scornful smile was 
laid aside, and the Minister listened 
carefully to an adversary whom he 
seemed to think required listening 
to and answering. JBixio, in truth, 
spoke freely. He told him he himself 
had fought at Rome and been wounded 
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there; and, when he added that at 
Rome and Venice the Italians had been 
fighting in their own houses and for 
their own homes, it was not the gallery 
or the left alone that cheered his words. 
The speech of Genera] Fanti, the war 
minister, in reply, was one of those 
which injure the cause they advo- 
cate. Strictly speaking, no doubt he 
was in the right; but, when he expa- 
tiated drily on the technical incon- 
veniences of granting military pensions 
to men who had not served regularly, 
the feeling of the House was clearly 
not with him. Cavour was obviously 
aware of this; and, when Tecchio rose 
again and proposed, as a compromise, 
that pensions should only be given 
to those Venetian officers who had ap- 
plied unsuccessfully for service in the 
Sardinian army during the great war of 
independence in 1859, the Premier ac- 
cepted the proposal readily. And so, for 
the day the matter rested. The sittings 
are not long in the Italian Parliament ; 
and by half-past five the debate was 
over. 

The next day, the last of Count 
Cavour’s appearance, I was present at 
the opening of the sitting. . This time I 
took my place in a private tribune, for 
which I had been given a ticket; 
but I do not know that I was better off 
than in the public gallery. No ques- 
tion of much interest was thought 
likely to come under discussion, and the 
House was not so full as the day before. 
I have fancied since, while thinking 
the matter over, that there was a slight 
change visible in Cavour’s look and 
manner. He seems to me now, though 
I own the reflection is one I made after- 
wards, to have been somewhat nervous 
and restless. This I know, that he 
changed his seat several times from one 
part of the ministerial bench to another, 
and that more than once during the de- 
bate he left the house, as though, in that 
hot, sultry, storm-laden atmosphere, he 
needed fresher air. 

The orders of the day comprised a 
good deal of dry matter ; but, as happens 
sometimes in other Parliaments, almost 
al] the sitting was occupied in adiscussion 
about which nothing could be found in 
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the orders of the day. When the 
president, Ratazzi, proceeded, as a matter 
of form, to propose Tecchio’s amend- 
ment—agreed upon the night before— 
to the house, Brofferio got up suddenly, 
and moved, as an amendment, that the 
words, “ and Roman” should be inserted 
after Venetian. He was too acute an 
orator not to make the most of Cavour’s 
admission on the previous day, that the 
same principle must be adopted about 
Rome as about Venice. He dwelt 
bitterly upon the logical inconsistency 
of rewarding the defenders of the one 
and neglecting those of the other, 
compared the dictatorship of Mazzini at 
Rome to that of Manin at Venice, and 
wound up with a declamatory paragraph 
loaded with antithesis and alliteration, 
somewhat of this kind:—“If, then, 
“ gentlemen, the circumstances of Rome 
“and Venice are alike; if the men 
“who fought on the shores of the 
“ Adriatic and those who died on the 
“ banks of the Tiber are great alike ; if 
“the consequences are alike ; if a like 
“ justice urges us, and a like right com- 
“mands us—then why should we not 
“ do an act of like justice ?” 

Tecchio’s motion was put from the 
chairand carried unanimously ; and then, 
when Brofferio’s amendment was placed 
before the House, Cavour opposed it 
in these words :— 

“The honourable deputy, Signor 
“ Brofferio, taking advantage of an ad- 
“ mission I made yesterday, has pro- 
“ posed the present amendment. I do 
“not withdraw, and do not wish to 
“withdraw, the words I then spoke ; 
“but the honourable gentleman ought 
“to remember that at the same time I 
“ gave reasons why I could not agree 
“to the original motion. When, sub- 
“ sequently, Signor Tecchio proposed that 
“ a certain class only should come under 
“the action of the motion, the minis- 
“ try, out of a sense of justice, resolved 
“to accept the amended motion. On 
“ the other hand, the proposal of Signor 
“ Brofferio is not of the same character, 


*‘ because it extends to all the officers’ 


“ of the Roman Republic, and does not 
“ assume as a ‘sine qua non’ that they 
“ must have offered their services to us 


“in the great wars of “55and ’59. I 
“may say, therefore, that the same 
“reasons which I urged against the 
“adoption of yesterday's un-amended 
“ motion, apply to the motion of Signor 
“ Brofferio. 

“T know, indeed, that we must draw 
“a veil over the past ; and, if we are 
“bound to judge impartially of those 
“ who followed a standard which is not 
“ our standard, I do not think that we 
“ought to put ourselves forward to 
“meet those who fought beneath 
“ another flag and have not even recog- 
“ nised our own. Many of them indeed 
“ came to the monarchy, and said, ‘We 
“recognise you, we offer you our 
“ services ;’ and all who so came were 
“accepted readily. An honourable 
“ Gentleman calls out that all so came, 
“but I am not of his opinion—I 
“wonder indeed how such an opinion 
“can be expressed, when but a few 
“ months ago a person with whom the 
“deputy I allude to is avowedly in 
“ relations published a book in which 
** he declared that his flag was not our 
“flag. When, an expedition of volun- 
“ teers was raised in Tuscany, under the 
“ command of an individual (Nicotera), 
“ who, after he had accepted the stan- 
« dard of Savoy, declared that he would 
“ follow it no longer, we May respect 
“ men who hold such opinions as these, 
“but for us they are opponents and 
“ enemies. 

“‘ We accepted the motion of Signor 
“ Tecchio, because he declared that it 
“referred only to these officers who 
“ offered their services to the govern- 
“ment during the campaign of ’59. 
“ But did all the officers of the Roman 
“ Republic do this? This very Cernus- 
“ chi, on whom Signor Brofferio passed 
“such an eulogium, never came near 
“us, and preferred keeping a lucrative 
“appointment he has got at Paris. 
“ Amongst the defenders of Rome there 
“are indeed many who gave in their 
“ adhesion to the national cause ; and, 
“ if they took no part in the war, it was 
“from no want of good will on their 
“ part. On this account we are bound 
“ to pay regard to them. 

“ It is difficult to lay down any exact 
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“law which would apply to this case ; 
“but I declare positively that the 
“ government will look to the interest 
“ of this class of our fellow-citizens who 
“ have deserved well of their country.” 

It is not surprising that this speech 
(the personal allusions in which it would 
take too long for me to explain here) 
should have led toa bitter and rambling 
discussion. The Mazzinian triumvirate 
at Rome, the Nicotera demonstration 
at Leghorn, the private character of 
Signor Cernuschi, and the question how 
far Brofferio was justified in talking of 
the conquest of Sicily by Garibaldi, 
were all dragged into discussion. Perhaps, 
if I were describing the debate alone, 
these incidents in it would be what I 
should dwell on most; but for me— 
and I think for my readers also—all in 
those days’ debate in which Cavour took 
no part has ceased to have any interest. 
It is enough to notice these two facts. 
Several members of the right supported 
the minister, but without ability ; and 
even then I was struck with what now 
strikes me still more painfully—how 
completely the discussion was, not be- 
tween the right and the left, but between 
the opposition and Cavour alone. It is 
pleasanter to me to remember how, when 
Brofferio havingimplied that Ricasoli had 
broken his faith to Nicotera, the ex-ruler 
of Tuscany rose and said, “ His simple 
“ answer was that, throughout his life, 
“he had never to his knowledge 
“failed either in his word, or in his 
“honour!” Thereupon, the house 
cheered the words of the present Pre- 
mier of Italy, as of one in whose mouth 
that proud answer was no empty boast. 

The afternoon was getting on, and the 
debate becoming more personal as it 
continued, when Bixio—that strange 
fire-brand peace-maker—sprang up, and, 
saying that the house was getting all to 
sea, proposed as a compromise a general 
resolution, “ that all who had fought for 
“the national independence deserved 
“well of their country.” Logically 
speaking, the conclusion was impotent 
enough. Happily for themselves, the 
Italians are not much troubled with 
logical difficulties. Bixio’s motion was 
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a fortunate escape from a discussion 
which was touching on dangerous 
ground ; and, after Cavour had supported 
it with the words, “Till our foreign 
** relations are settled, we must stifle all 
“party disputes; when that is done 
“things will be different ; the best act 
“therefore of conciliation we can per- 
“form is to vote for General Bixio’s 
“order of the day,” the motion was 
carried by a large majority, the opposi- 
tion for the most part abstaining from 
voting at all. 

These were the last words which 
Count Cavour spoke in the Italian 
Parliament. He very shortly left the 
house, never to return there again ; and, 
after some little formal business, the 
house itself adjourned also. The next day 
was the great national feast of the “Cor- 
pus Christi ;” and, though—from the 
refusal of the higher clergy to celebrate 
the approaching feast of the “ Statuto”— 
the Assembly took no official part in the 
religious festival, yet on that day there 
was no meeting of the chambers. On 
that evening, having seen all I wanted 
to see, I left Turin. For the next few 
days, I heard little and thought but 
little of Italian affairs. I saw indeed a 
chance notice in the papers of Cavour’s 
illness ; but I attached little importance 
to it. So many times in Sicily and 
Naples I had been told that Cavour 
was dying or dead. At Rome, it was 
such a common “ruse” of the priest- 
party to spread a report of Cavour's 
death, that it had become almost a 
joke there, when no other news was 
stirring, to say that the only news 
was that Cavour was dead. In fact 
I had heard “ Wolf” cried so often that I 
had ceased to believe in the existence of 
the danger. It was just a week after I 
had heard Cavour speak that, in an 
obscure part of London, my eyes were 
caught by the placard of a penny paper 
pasted on the wall, announcing “ The 
“death of Count Cavour ;” and then, 
standing there, I had no need of reports 
to tell me of the mourning in Turin, 
where every shop was closed, with the 
words written across the barred shutters, 
“Pel lutto nazionale.” 








